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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West zgth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. ' 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints. —Subscribers who fail to recevve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

4 States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Heiman-Taylor Co, 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonviile, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Pertiand, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rechester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratega, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Trey, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R, G. Partee. 

Wace, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Wercester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 








B cea Free te 2 
© LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. v. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


|. VICTOIRF WAIST 
A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Affords ease with a perfect fit, Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designer ana Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


C H . ae a A N 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 


Y‘TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


C. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York 


WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West jsth St., New York 


atk aa ae 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York 


HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


A. ?.4 LM ER 


MISSES AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


4.7 8.4.8 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES*’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 























A. 











HEODQRE §B. 


IMPORTING DR&SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


Dyess Bnsuatisd QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DR¥SSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7o West 39th Street, New York 
M's 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 


10 West 35th Street, New York 


RAME, m= * @* B® 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


M'Sss WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea.Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 


DALE 





SCHROEDER 





G A S T O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 





H. FIELDING & CO. 


. MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


H oR 2 8. s 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 

38 West 33d Street, New York 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE : 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Fifth Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts. 


O N 








ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 

52 West 21st Street, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers, 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired. 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1,, Box 66, 





HE MISSES WHITE 


will take entire charge of Children’s parties 
and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22nd Street, New York. 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


[vy teers ae 

Ot every description. Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care, References, Address Mrs, Julia Hayes Percy; 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 
of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses Send 

for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 
On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 





MBROIDERING 

of every description made by hand and by 

machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 
AuGuST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets, 





OOK BINDING, 
Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, 

University Place, Cor. roth St., N, Y 





TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Otitve RoBART & Co.,9 E. 42d St. 





specialty. Prices very moderate, 365 Fifth Ave., 

bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York. 

S c O T = 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
34 West 35th Street, near sth Avenue alee 
ME: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns, 


Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 





HATS AND BONNETS 
OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A, Simonson) LaApigs’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 856 Madison Square. 











FOR SALE 
ASHIONABLE DRESSMAKER 


NEAR HOLLAND HOUSE. EXCELLENT TRADE. 

About to retire. Offers business on most 
reasonableterms. Address A. B. C., care Crimmins 
& Roche, 907 Broadway, New York City. 














FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Richmond, and other American cities, 


post-paid, to any address in the United States, 


originally published in Vogue. Sent, 
Canada or Mexico—securely 


packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 3 West 


29th Street, New York. 





INDEX 


Society ‘ . é ; ii, iii 
Seen Onthe Stage. > 
Social Topics—Life is an Ethical 
University, not a Form of Entertain- 
ment . . ° . . - 34 
Haphazard Jottings . ; : 
Little St. Margaret, Part II—fiction 36 
What She Wears ° . - -@ 
Glimpses. , . : . 
Seen in the Shops . °  & 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 


comes. . : : ° ~ ee 
For Justice to Animals 4 > 8 
Women and Wood-Engraving . 46 
As Seen by Him ° ‘ - @&F 


The Well-Dressed Man . . B&F 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern . - 48 
Materials : * ; — 


Shirts . : ; ‘ ‘ - 2 
Silk and Bead Bag to be Mounted 

on Silver Top . 3 ‘ . & 
Requests for Patterns ; = Ga 
What They Read . . + ae 
On the Book Counter. ; . vi 
Descriptions of Fashions . vi, vii 
Social Practices . - ‘ a 
Answers to Correspondents . Vii 








MARRIED 


Ismay-Schieffelin —On Sat., 13 Jan., 
at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, Lond n, 
England, by the Rev. H. Montagu Villiers, 
Vicar of the Parish, Matilda Constance, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George R. Schief- 
felin, to Charles Bower Ismay, of Birken- 
head, England. 


DIED 


Bliss.—On Wed,, 10 Jan., of pneu- 
monia, Robert V. Bliss, son of the late 
William and Athenaide Bliss, aged 29 years. 

Greene.—Suddenly, at Schenectady, on 
Mon., 8 Jan., Samuel Dana Greene, son of 
the late Commander Samuel Dana Greene, 
United States Navy; also his wife, Cornelia 
Chandler Greene, daughter of the late Rear 
Admiral Ralph Chandler, United States 
Navy. 

McKeever.—On Tue., 9 Jan , at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mary Frances, wife of Gen- 
eral Chauncey McKeever, United States 
Navy, and daughter of the late William 
Chauncey, of this city. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Carpenter - Van-Rensselaer. — Miss 
Mary Carpenter, daughter of the late Jacob 
Carpenter, to the Rev. Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, son of Mr. Eugene Van Rensselaer. 

Delafield- Longfellow.— Miss Julia L. 
Delafield, daughter of Mr. Maturin Delafield, 
to Mr. Frederick W. Longfellow. 

Van Rensselaer Ellsworth. — Miss 
Elizabeth Van Rensselaer, daughter of Mrs, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, to Mr. John Magee 
Elisworth. 


WEDDINGS 


Leale-Marvin.—Dr. Medwin Leale, son 
of Dr. Charles A. Leale, and Miss Matilda 
Howard Marvin, daughter of the late Tasker 
Howard Marvin, will be married in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church this afternoon, the Rev. 
Dr. Arthur B. Kinsolving, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. David Greer, officating. Maid of 
honor, Miss Florence Blanca Marvin. Brides- 
maids, Miss Marion Leale, Miss Annie Wil- 
bur, Miss Lillian Leale, Miss Cornelia Dow, 
Miss Nan Marvin, Miss Evelyn A. Dalley. 
Best man, Mr. Loyal Lealse. Ushers, Mr. J. 
C, Phelps Stokes, Mr. Henry Dalley, Jr , Mr. 
Thomas B. Gilford, Jr., Dr. Reginald Hall 
Sayre, Mr. A. B. Baylis, Mr. Stowe Phelps, 
Mr. Samuel T. Gilford, Mr, Frederick 
Becker, ; 
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McVickar—Speyers.—Mr. Edward Mc- 
Vickar and Miss Edith Lawrence Speyers, 
daughter of Mr. Albert G. P. Speyers, were 
married in the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion on Wed., 17 Jan. The Rev. Dr. 
Walter Battershall, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Mollet, officiating. Maid of honor, 
Miss Cornelia Van Rensselaer Robb. Brides- 
maids, Miss Selina Schroeder, Miss Julia 
Walsh, Miss Mary Vibbert. Best man, Mr 
Charles Bull, Ushers, Mr. James Bayard 
Speyers, Mr. Andrew A. Bibby, Mr. Alex- 
ander Harvey, Mr. William N. Beach, Mr. 
Ralph Olmstead Ives, Mr. David T. Jack- 
son, Mr. Howard Davison, Mr. Clive Bay- 
ley. 

INTIMATIONS 


Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bur- 
den, Sr., will go to Europe on the Oceanic, 
sailing 24 January, and will spend the winter 
and spring in Paris. 

Dodge —Mr. and Mrs. Walter Phelps 
Dodge have taken a cottage at Aiken for the 
season. | 

Fabbri.—Mr, and Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri 
have taken a cottage at Asheville, N. C., on 
the estate of Mr. George Vanderbilt, for the 
winter. 

Goelet.—Mrs Robert Goelet will go to 
Europe early in February and cruise along the 
Mediterranean in her yacht, which will meet 
her there. 

Havemeyer.—Mrs. Theodore Have- 
meyer sailed for Europe yesterday, where she 
will spend the winter. 

Morris.—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hennen 
Morris are occupying their plantation, ** The 
Retreat,’’ near Hammond, La., for the win- 
ter. . 

Mallery.— Major and Mrs. J. C. Mallery 
opened their cottage at Aiken, S. C., for the 
season the first of this month. 


RECEPTIONS 


Benjamin —Mrs. Walter Romeyn Ben- 
jamin gave a reception at the Langham on 
Saturday, 13 Jan, Among those present 
were Baroness Fava, Mrs. Louis Sands, Mrs, 
Charles Stickney, Mrs. Fred Pierson, Mrs. 
Oliver Cromwell, Mrs. Oakley Rhinelander, 
Mrs. John Kane, Mrs. Maturin Delafield, 
Jr.. Mme. de Navarro, Mrs. Oscar Living- 
ston; and Messrs. Fitzhugh Townsend, Pey- 
ton Van Rensselaer, Peter Marié, Isaac 
Iselin, the Duke Caracciolo de Cartegeneta, 
and Archbishop Corrigan. 

Coster.—Mrs. Charles H. Coster gives 
two receptions in January, the first on Wed , 
17 Jan, and the second January 24, at 37 
East 37th St. 

Field.—Mrs. M. Augustus Field gave a 
reception for her daughter, Mrs. Henry W. 
Payae at_her house, 14 W. 36th St., ‘last week. 
Present were Mrs. Charles Jackson, Miss 
Jackson, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mrs. Edward 
de Clifford Chisolm, Mrs. Daniel Butter- 
field, Mrs, S. Fisher Johnson, Mrs. Herbert 
Johnston, Mrs. George G. Williams, Mrs. 
Alfred Lahens, Mrs. Eastman Johnson, Miss 
Lahens, Mrs. Robert Ralston Crosby, Mrs. 
E Lyman Short, Mrs. J. A. Del Valle, 
Miss Loulou Noel, Mrs. Pandelli Fachiri and 
Miss Caterina Fachiri. 

Lord.—Mrs. James B. Lord will give a 
reception this afternoon at her residence, 603 
Mad. Ave. 

Varnum.—Mrs James M. Varnum gave 
a reception yesterday afternoon at her resi- 
dence, 87 Park Ave. 

Winslow.—Mrs. Francis Dana Winslow 
gives her second reception on Friday, 19 
Jan., from four until seven o'clock, at 4 E. 
roth St. 


MUSICALES 


Fish.—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish gave a re- 
ception on Saturday evening at her residence, 
25 E. 78th St. Mme, Schumann-Heink, 
Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, Mr. Leo Stern ren- 
dered the following : 


"Cello, “ Le Cygne’’....... incasneeed Saint-Saens 
HUamMoresque, ......ccccescccccesevcces Stern 
Leo Stern. 
Aria, ** Die Allmacht”’..........++++-00 Schubert 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
Songs, “‘ Thy Beaming Eyes”’.......... MacDowell 
“ Jch Licks Dich”... cccrecccsccccce Schultz 
Mackenzie Gordon 
IE os ces \ wsntescestes LAR eter bovens Chopin 


-* Am Spring-Brunnen ’’........2+.--+++4 Davidoff 


Leo Stern. 


Songs, * At Para. .iccovseccccscccccese Rogers 
* eer ccc cc cce.se cove . Harris 


Mackenzie Gordon. 


Songs, ‘* Nur Wie Du '’—Sehnsucht Kennt 
Tschaikowsky 
EE eT Schubert 


Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


Present were, Sir Roderick Cameron, the 
Misses Cameron, Mrs, Fred Neilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Kemp, Miss Bishop, Lady 
Colebrook, Mr, and Mrs. Charles Oelrichs, 
Miss Lilly Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Smith, Miss Beatrice Bend, Mr. Valentine 
G. Hall, Miss Josephine Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Miss Clare Bryce, Mr. 
Alfonso de Navarro, Mr. David Bishop, Mr. 
Robert Gerry, Mr. Frederick Bull, Mr, 
Worthington Whitehouse, Mr. James Gerard, 
Jr., Mr. Frank Polk, Mrs. Astor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Miss Bronson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Miss Crocker, 
Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank K. Pendleton, Miss Pomeroy, Miss 
Daisy Post, the Misses Morton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, 
Mr. Harry Lehr, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gould, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Burden, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Drexel, Mr. James de 
Wolf Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Storrs Wells, Mr. and Mrs. W. Watts Sher- 
man, Mrs. John Cowdin, Miss Eloise Breese, 
Mr. and Mrs. Callender, Mr. Phoenix In- 
graham, Mr. Robert Van Cortlandt, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Sorchan, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Witherbee, Mr. Walter S. 
Gurnee, the Misses Gurnee, Mrs. George 
Hoffman, Miss Emily Hoffman, Mr. and 
Mrs, James Hude Beekman, the Misses 
Kernochan, Mr. Craig Wadsworth Mr. 
Creighton Webb, Mr, and Mrs, Henry 
Clews, Miss Clews, Miss Anna Sands, Miss 
Mamie Field, Mr. Livingston Beekman, 
Mrs. Gouverneur Kortwright, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Stickney, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Childs, Mr. Montgomery Hare, Mr. Charles 
Robinson, Miss Laura Swann, Miss Marion 
Haven, Miss Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Crocker, the Misses Rutherfurd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. de Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Freylinghuysen, Mrs. 
Burke-Roche, Mr. and Mrs. Abram S, 
Hewitt, the Misses Hewitt, Mr, and Mrs. 
James L. Breese, Mr. Frederic Baldwin, Mr. 
Isaac Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. Lanfear Norrie, 
Miss Barbey, Mr. William Cutting, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. W. L. Suydam, Miss Evelyn Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs, Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Parrish, Jr., the Misses Hall, Miss 
Marie Winthrop, Mr. E. L. Winthrop. 


MUSIC 


Snelling.—Mrs. Grenville Snelling will 
give a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Monday afternoon, 22 Jan., at three o’clock, 
assisted by Mr. Georges Longy, first oboeist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. 
Joseph Pizzarello at the piano. 


RECEIVING DAYS 
MON DAYS 

Forbes.—Mrs. A. Holland Forbes until 
Lent, at 76 East 55th Street. 

Graef.— Mrs. Harry Campbell Graef in 
Jan., at 58 East 57th Street. 

Thorn.—Mrs. L. Mortimer Thorn, Miss 
Thorn, at 23 West 16th Street. 


WEDNESDAYS 

Pierson.—Mrs. J. Fred Pierson until 
Lent, at 20 West 52d Street. 

Poor.—Mrs. Charles Lane Poor until 
April, at 4 East 48th Street. 

THURSDAYS 

Barnard.—Mrs. Horace Barnard, Miss 
Barnard, 1 and 8 Feb., at 26 East 35th 
Street, 

Lounsbery.—Mrs. Richard P. Louns- 
bery in Jan., at 12 East 35th Street. 

Rice.—Mrs. Clarence C. Rice, at 81 
Irving Place. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give a ball at her 
residence, 842 Fifth Ave., on Mon., 29 Jan. 


iii 


Assembly.—The second Assembly will 

be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thu., 25 
an. 

j Church,—The third meeting of Mrs. 
Church’s dancing class was held on Friday at 
Sherry’s. The guests were received by Mrs. 
Benjamin Church, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, 
Mrs. de Peyster, Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish Mor- 
ris, Mrs. John Bowers, Mrs. Henry Beek- 
man and Mrs, George Schieffelin. Mr. 
Harry Batcheller led the cotillon. Present 
were the Misses de Peyster, Miss Angelica 
Schuyler Church, Miss Louise Gallatin, Miss 
May Wagstaff, the Misses Delafield, Miss 
May Beekmau, Miss Helen Peabody, Miss 
Josephine Roe, the Misses Dominick, Miss 
Bartholomew, Miss Curtis, Miss Sturgis, 
Miss Edith C, Jay, Miss Charlotte Hege- 
man, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss Butler, 
Miss Bowers, Miss Atterbury, Miss May 
Young, Miss Dorothy Higginson, Miss Lef- 
ferts, Miss Crosby, Miss Cecil Boardman, 
the Misses Rutherfurd, Miss Augusta Rob- 
bins, Miss Walker, Miss Josephine Drexel, 
Miss Georgette Kidd, Miss Lentilhon, Miss 
Mabel Armstrong, Miss Jean Brown, the 
Messrs, Theodore Pell, Stephen Pell, T. 
Curtis, Goelet Gallatin, Hugh Benkard, 
Raymond Lefferts, William H. Fearing, 
Lawrence Gillespie, Arthur Coppee, Alexan- 
der Irving, Jr., E. Lansing Satterlee, Clar- 
ence Storm, H. H. Boyesen, Lawrence At- 
terbury, Alfred Walker, Alfred Wagstaff, J. 
R. Delafield, Henry M. Brokaw, Hollister 
Sturgis, Van Benthuysen, of Albany, and 
James Pierson. 

Cutting.—Mr. and Mrs, R. Fulton Cut- 
ting will give a dance at their residence, 24 E. 
67th Street, on Tue, 23 Jan. 

De Coverly.— The third De Coverly 
dance for this season was held last week at 
Sherry’s. The guests were received by Mrs. 
James Benedict and Mrs. Charles B. Foote. 
Present were: The Misses Gardiner, Miss 
Anna Sampson, Miss Alata Rockefeller, Miss 
Catherine M. Clark, Miss Anna Mead, Miss 
Katherine McClure, Miss Daisy McClure, 
Miss Elsie Stanton, Miss Fanny H. Foote, 
Miss Mildred Carruth Dix, Miss Anita De 
Barry, Miss Elsie Ladd, Miss Clara Harper, 
Miss Anna J, Jenner, Miss Eleanore Keyes, 
Miss Owen, Miss Seacomb, Miss Pickard, 
Miss Tilton, Miss Westcott, Miss Eidlitz, 
Miss Cary, Miss Sallie Dominick, Miss Louise 
Grace, Miss Ruth Hoe, Miss Hoagland, and 
Miss Josephine Roe, and the Messrs. Arthur 
S. Wily, A. U. Wadsworth, A. E, Tousszint, 
W. M. Shaffer, W.-H. Powers, H.M Beek- 
man, Dixon Boardman, S. C. Harriman, D, 
S. Inglehart, Howard Hasbrouck, H. T. 
Leggett, Hugh Miller, Ainslie Oakley, S. C. 
Herriman, Robert Gibson, Jr., E. L. Craw- 
ford, Cornelius Bliss, Jr., Herman F. Stone, 
Duncan Sterling,and Mr. Horace Scudder, Jr. 

Drexel.— Mrs. Drexel gave a dance last 
week at Sherry’s for Miss Ellen Drexel Paul 
of Philadelphia. The cotillon was led by 
Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr. Among the favors 
were colored flowers on staffs, tinsel sashes 
and hoops with bells, brocaded pincushions, 
desk sets of scissors and envelope openers, 
portfolios, paper cutters, inkstands, feather 
dusters with brocade-covered handles, picture 
frames of brocade, fancy boxes, workboxes, 
silk parasols with heads of birds, boxes and 
frames of white enamel, and French fans. 
Present were: Mrs. Gouverneur Kortright, 
Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore, the Misses 
Wetmore, Mr, and Mrs. George L. Rives, 
Miss Haven, Miss Babcock, Miss Bishop, 
Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Pembroke Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs, 
Lorillard Ronalds, Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, 
the Misses Morgan, Miss Pauncefote of 
Washington, the Misses Hewitt, Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge 
T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
Miss Mary Crocker, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend 
Burden, Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Evelyn 
Sloane, Mr. John Sloane, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Lee Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern 
Tailer, Mrs. Post, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Witherbee, Miss Clare Bryce, Miss Laura 
Swann, Miss Lily Oeclrichs, Mr, and Mrs. 
Charles Oclrichs, Mr. and Mrs. Lanfear 
Norrie, the Misses Barbey, Mrs, Frank Pen- 
dleton, Miss Hall, Miss Parsons, Mr. and 





Mts. Joseph Stickney, the Misses Gurnee, 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton, the Misses Morton, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hude Beeckman, Miss 
Emily Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, 
Miss Elsie Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Har- 
riman, Jr., Miss Greta Pomeroy, Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, Mrs, George B. De Forest, Mr. 
and Mrs, Hermann Oe6elrichs, Mr. and Mrs, 
Bayard Cutting, Miss Cutting, Mrs. R. Ful- 
ton Cutting, Miss Daisy Post, Miss Van 
Nest, Mrs. Alexander Van Nest, Miss Jos- 
ephine Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. George Bird, 
Miss Betty Metcalf, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hilhouse, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Van 
Rensselaer of Philadelphia, Miss Minnie 
Drexel Fell. 

Mills.—Mrs. Ogden Mills, will give a 
dinner dance on Mon., 22 Jan. 

Reid.—Mrs. Whitelaw Reid gave a dance 
for her niece, Miss Mary Crocker, on Friday 
evening at her residence, 451 Mad. Ave. 
The cotillion was led by Mr. Worthington 
Whitehouse dancing with Miss Crocker. 
Present were: Mr. and Mrs. Lanier, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Miss Anna Dodge, 
Miss Trevor, Miss Anna Sands, the Misses 
Hewitt, Miss Clews, Miss Laura Swann, 
Mrs. Bishop, Mr, and Mrs. Douglas Robin- 
son, Miss Elsie Bronson, Mrs. Astor, Ex- 
Gov. Morton and Mrs. Morton, the Misses 
Morton, Miss Catherine Dix, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Mr. 
and Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies, Gen. Lloyd 
Bryce, Mrs, Bryce, and Miss Clare Bryce, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Miss Cutting, 
Miss Margaretta Stockton Beasley, Miss Mary 
Gurnee, Miss Pauline Robinson, Miss Win- 
throp, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Townsend Burden, Miss Evelyn 
Burden, Mr, and Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Mr. 
Delafield, Miss Evelyn Sloane, Mr. Creigh- 
ton Webb, Mr. John Tallmadge, Mr. 
William Hude Neilson, Mr. Prentice, Mr. 
Worden, Mr. Erskine Hewitt, Mr. Law- 
rence, Mr. Augustus Gurnee, Major Mott, 
Gen, Merritt and Mrs. Merritt, Mr. Betts, 
Mr. Brewster, Mr. William Sloane, Mr. 
Elliot Gregory, and Mr. Tracey. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 10 Jan., Mr. 
A, Cass Canfield, Mrs. Canfield, the Misses 
Canfield, Mr, and Mrs. Richard Harding 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Emery, Miss 
Gammell, Mrs, F. Gray Griswold, Mrs. 
John M, Laing, Mr. John M. Laing, Jr., 
Mrs. James F. Lord, Mr. and Mrs. Marion 
Story. 





Company of capable piayers, members 
of the Empire Stock Company pre- 


sented on Tuesday evening a pretty, 
clean comedy by Captain Leo Trevor of the 
British Army, entitled Brother Officers. The 
hero is a commoner who has acquired his posi- 
tion as officer through merit and not by the 
accident of birth. Natural timidity and lack 
of early training in social usages, give him 
some bad quarters of an hour, one of which 
is exhibited in the play. Experience, and 
natural nobility of character enable him in 
the end however to retire in a blaze of glory. 

(Continued on page vi) 








Mrs. Eleanore S. Couch & Co, 
MISS PALMER 


Interior Decorations 
a Draperies 
mbroidery Designs 
Simple as well as elaborate work done. 
Estimates and desighs furnished. 
St. James Building, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths 
STATIC, GALVANIC, FARADIC, LINUSOEDAL, MAG- 
NETIC, HOT AIR AND VAPOR 
41 West 33d Street, New York 
Promote Health 
at once relieve and promptly cure Rheumatism, Gout, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, Obesity, Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Malnutrition, Chloro-Anemia, Malaria, 
Lung, Liver and Kidney troubles, Blood Di 

Nervous Disorders and Female complaiats. 
Consultation free, Baths $2.00 up. 




































































































Littte Feet 
That ‘‘Toe-In’’. 


This awkward habit can be com- 
pletely cured by wearing our ““Toe-In” 
Shoes. No discom- 
, fort—not unsightly 
—look like any 
other shoe. 


Prices, $2.00 to $3.50, 
according to size. 





Also shoes to prevent or cure “‘ Bow- 
legs’”’, “Flat-foot’’, and tostrengthen 
eak Ankles. 


Oost but a trifle more than ordinary shoes. 





So superior is our assortment of | 


styles and sizes—so certain are we 
that we can always fit the foot and 
suit the customer, that we encour- 
age people to make our Shoe De- 
partment a test for all the store. 


If you have never enjoyed the 
advantages of clothing children | 
here, suppose you begin with Shoes. | 


60-62 West 23d St. 











Registered Trade Mark 


Annual Sale 
OF 
BLANKETS. 


We offer a large assortment of the 
best California and Eastern makes of 
white wool blankets at prices re- 
duced to harmonize with the other 
special offerings at 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


eee oe $2.50 4.00 4.25 §.50 
Reg. PTICE.... .ccccccces 3-00 4.§0 §.00 6.50 
BE, GI 6 cn ceccdeveecasens $6.25 7.75 9.00 
ROG. PCC. ccccccvccccessees 7.§0 9.00 10.50 
EE ae Pore $3.75 4.50 5.00 7.00 
OR, PCC. ccc covccseces 4.50 §.50 6.00 8.00 
SENG GBOeccccvvcccceseseus $8 CO 9.00 11,00 
Ra nabects<laceeae 9.00 10,50 12.50 
DONG TB so: d.vecsccdctsses $12.00 13.50 15 §0 
BN SI cect sceveeegess 14.00 16.00 18,00 
Pe etestedse « anadn $4.00 § 50 6.50 
Be IED acdencnss coceveees 4.50 6.50 7.50 
BERG OISE, 2... ncccscvee coe F B.§GO GSO 10.75 
ee, Coe 10.00 II ©O 12,50 
8 re .. $13.00 17.50 20.00 
Es OO, 6c scrcccevecs 15,00 20,00 22.50 
PDL «.0nsucho comerebscused $11.50 13.00 
NS a cs cn pata dietmaidn 13.50 15.00 
Sanat svcaviceVecshvcesey $17.50 20.00 
| ROTTS TTT ETT TT 20,00 22.50 


During this month we are offering special 
values in Table Linen, Bed Linen, Towels, etc, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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DIFFERENT STITCHES IN WHICH GOLF WAISTCOATS ARE WORKED 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Worsted Silk and Canvas Patterns 
For GOLF VESTS, ia correct colors 


BET, FIFTH AVE AND B’DW’Y BESSIE LAPAIX 25 WEST 30TH ST. 














WEDDING INVITATIONS 





Libbys 
Premier 
Soups 


Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
0c. at your grocers. 











LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
Booklet ‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat” free 








SHOULD ALWAYS BE ENGRAVED ON 


WHITING’S ANGORA WEDDING NOTES 


—nothing richer—the latest fashionable sizes can be supplied 
by all Stationers. Do not let ‘‘ this is just as good ”’ influence 
you. Insist on having 


WHITING’S WEDDING PAPERS 


—you will be better satisfied when your invitations are issued. 








WHITING ParpER CoMPANY vew rork 


DESIGNERS OF ART STATIONERY AND PAPER MAKERS 








Ad, Constable ce 


Misses’ Point Desprit Gowns. 
Piqué Dancing School Dresses. 
White Organdie Dresses, Gingham Frocks. 
Serge Sailor Suits, Capes. 


Infants’ - Wear. 


Layettes. 


Poadway L196 Street NY 




















Vogue publishes 
more smart fashions 
than any periodical. 























LEARN TO DRAW OR DESIGN 





A field as large 
as science, less 
well filled and as 
highly paid. If 
you have the ar- 
tistic spirit learn 
to do something 
besides the drudg- 
ery of routine 
work, Practical 
instruction by 
well-known illus- 
trators and de- 


signers, either in our day and evening classes or by 
mail, Illustrating, Lettering, Wall-Paper Design, 
etc., taught. Successful students by our methods, 
Catalog sent free to any address, 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 


114 West 34th Street, N.Y. 























A New Corset 


DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 
WHICH WILL CONFORM TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE FIT AND STYLE OF 
THE PRESENT FASHIONS 
IN GOWNS 


Prices, from $2.25 up 
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PRIZE BEAUTIES 











Here is much that is pathetic in the persistency 
with which the human being employs the 
word ‘‘ happy ”’ and in the desperate eagerness 

with which he pursues the phantom that the word 
stands for. Cheerfulness or the comparative content 
that results from health and a comfortable surplus at 
the bankers he declines to be satisfied with: he de- 
mands an intensity of happiness and failing that, he 
persuades himself that he has been defrauded of his 
birthright. This consuming passion for attaining 
happiness continually blinds his judgment so that, de- 
spite the evidences all about him that the achievement 
of wife, children, riches, and fame do not bring 
happiness he continues to repeat the blunders of his 
ancestors and his contemporaries by trying all the 
ordinary run of human experiences in the hope of 
persuading happiness to dwell with him evermore. 
Of course he fails. 


He will not believe those who advise him that hap- 
piness is not of this world, except intermittently for 
the very young and those of arrested mental develop- 
ment. If the human being grows in intelligence and 
sympathy he discerns too much wrong and misery in 
life to be happy, however fortunately circumstanced 
he may be himself. If, on the other hand, blinded 
by selfishness he sets out on a career of self-centred 
seeking for happiness he finds intercourse with his fel- 
lows irritating and full of disappointment, since they, 
like himself, are for the most part self-seeking happi- 
ness hunters. Experience follows experience, each 
in turn changing after a little to dead sea fruit and as 
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a consequence, by the time middle life is reached, 
the man is thoroughly disillusioned and somewhat 
embittered. He is as firmly persuaded in his own 
mind as ever that happiness is an attainable state in 
this life. He realizes, of course, that he has missed 
it, but he lays the blame upon mistaken marriage, 
ungrateful children, unsympathetic parents, the 
choice of a wrong profession. To the last he hugs 
the illusion that happiness can be permanently wedded 
to life somehow, somewhere, and he counts him little 
less than a monster who seeks to persuade him that 
life is a school for the development of character and not 
a merry dancing on sunlit or moon-bewitched sward. 


Would not educators, ethical leaders and parents 
be acting more fairly and kindly if they discouraged 
in the young the idea that happiness, except as an 
occasional experience, is a human attainment? And 
also is it not advisable to lay more emphasis upon the 
indisputable fact that the nearest approach to happi- 
ness in this life comes through intelligently thought- 
out service for humanity? As it is, those who come 
finally to realize that truth do so at the cost of much 
suffering and disappointment through their mistaken, 
self-centred pursuit of happiness. Were they prop- 
erly advised by teachers and parents in early youth 
that life is an ethical university and not a form of en- 
tertainment, how much bitter anguish would they be 
spared and how many years now wasted in a vain 
seeking after permanent and satisfying joys could be 
dedicated to the uplifting and ethical development of 
their less fortunate brethren. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


ONE HOSPITAL’S RECORD—THE BRITISH GOV- 
ERNMENT DISCARDS WHAT NAVAL OFFI- 
CERS AND A STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
REGARD AS ESSENTIAL—BY TURNS 
THE ROSE IS RED AND WHITE— 

A MOST EXCELLENT WOM- 

AN’S CLUB—JOYFUL 
TIDINGS FOR EX- 

POSITION VISITORS—-UNSEEMLY METHOD OF 
REPORTING PROGRESS 


Othing serves better, and few facts as 
well, to bring out the altruism that 
abounds even in this material age than 

reports of the work done by hospitals that are 
supported by voluntary contributions. The 
Presbyterian Hospital, one of the best-equipped 
and progressive institutions of its class, is out 
in a statement which shows an enormous vol- 
ume of work. Think of forty-six thousand 
patients in two years passing through the ser- 
vice of this one hospital. In addition to this 
army of the ill, in the other departments, such 
as emergency and dispensary, other thousands 
were treated, the total per day in all depart- 
ments reaching the enormous sum of three 
hundred and ninety-nine or nearly 140,000 for 
each year. In view of this large number of 
patients, it is not surprising to learn that the 
Presbyterian Hospital has at least one-quarter 
as many nurses as are required by the army of 
the United States. Only eight per cent. of 
the patients could afford to pay for private 
rooms ; only eighteen per cent. were so cir- 
cumstanced as to pay as little as $1 per day. 


The majority, seventy-four per cent, were treat- * 


ed free. As the average cost of each patient per 
day is $2.35 and the average amount received 
from all patients was only 56 cents, there was 
a deficit of over $125,000 to be met by con- 
tributions. The public is asked for subscrip- 
tions or donations in any amount—$s5, $10, 
$20, $50, or $100 per annum. Remittances 
may be sent to W. V. S. Thorne, No. 1 
Broadway, New York. 


* 
* * 


The American tourist who goes to the Paris 
Exposition next summer by way of London 
will find a most welcome innovation awaiting 
him or her at Victoria Railway Station. By 
agreement between the respective governments 
a small French customs post is in process ot 
establishment at this point and travelers have 
only to arrive earlier at the station of depart- 
ure in order te escape all customs delay on 
landing in France. It is claimed that this is 
the first time that a continental nation has sta- 
tioned its customs officials across the seas. In 
view of the enormous passenger traffic between 
here and Europe, Americans as well as the 
English are to be congratulated upon France 
having selected England for her first experi- 
ment in this much to be desired reform. 


* 
* * 


A steamship company, the North German 


VOGUE 


Lloyd, is on the point of setting up a training 
ship with sail power only, for the purpose of 
training cadets in the practice of handling ropes 
and sails—an experience which, in the opinion 
of naval officers, is invaluable for the develop- 
ment in young seamen of such qualities as 
nerve, activity and resourcefulness. The ca- 
dets, when proficient, are to be given commis- 
sions in the Lioyd steam service. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the United 
States authorities concur, apparently, in the 
opinion that sailing-ship training is valuable ; 
but, curiously enough, the British Govern- 
ment, despite the criticism of English naval 
authorities, have put their full-rigged ships out 
of commission and replaced them with modern 
cruisers, without masts or sails. 
* 

The announcement is made that those inde- 
fatigable floriculturists, the Japanese, have suc- 
ceeded in producing a rose that looks red in 
the sunlight and white in the shade. The 
statement would have been infinitely more in- 
teresting if it had included some report as 
to the effect of artificial light. Pretty surprises 
in the way of effects could be produced if this 
variableness of tint could be brought about by 
electric light. 


* 
* * 


A woman's club, situate in a New England 
village and with culture as its avowed object, 
was lately the subject of a paper in a New York 
journal of the highest class. There are some 
peculiarities of this club that can be unreserv- 
edly commended to the imitation of women’s 
clubs in other localities. For example : they 
were to start with the usual reading circles de- 
voted to German, Meredith and Browning, 
but the adult students were not content with 
an exchange of views among themselves ; they 
wanted to hear great specialists from the big 
world, and so they formed the club ; and when 
they had been properly tutored in parliament- 
ary procedure they established committees on 
various subjects, such as art, philanthropy, 
civics, literature, current events, each of which 
has two afternoons a year devoted to its sub- 
ject. Twice a month distinguished lecturers 
address the club on some one of the special 
topics in which it is interested. How vast an 
improvement this, on the usual method of 
listening to papers by the members! This 
practice in the club under notice is discour- 
aged, it being relegated to ten-minute papers, 
which are read and discussed ‘before the chief 
business of the day begins. 


* 
* * 


Once a month a public meeting is held, and 
on these occasions the best available musical 
ability is heard, and at least once a year a fine 
string quartette is imported from Boston. Oc- 
casionally the monthly meeting is political in 
character, and during a recent campaign the 
rival candidates for the State Governorship 
addressed the club, to the delight of the towns- 
people who were privileged to attend. In order 
to guard against the desultoriness of such a 
widely-spread-out circle of interests, the offi- 
cials of the club are beginning to try to interest 
the members in short courses of lectures. 
There is also a tendency to form classes in 
connection with some of the committees. The 
club membership is limited to two hundred 
and the dues are $3. A club managed on the 
lines indicated in the foregoing account is 
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likely to make the motto ‘*God Bless Our 
Home”’ less of a ghastly mockery than it is 
to-day. 

* 

* * 

The report of all the foreign missionary 
societies in this country for the past shows 
that $4,710,430 were expended for this branch 
of religious work. There are, it appears, three 
thousand four hundred and _ seventy-eight 
American missionaries at work, of whom three 
thousand are women. The curious method 
of making these reports gives a painfully mer- 
cantile flavor to the conversion of the heathen. 
For instance, the Baptist denomination re- 
ceived $672,761, and for this amount they 
report eight thousand four hundred and twenty 
new converts. Likewise, the Presbyterians 
received in money $1,008,403, for which they 
report five thousand three hundred and twenty- 
eight converts. The Episcopalians make the 
poorest showing in this field. They received 
$235,029, and made only three hundred and 
ninety converts. This weighing rescued souls 
in the balance with lucre has an ugly look, and 
surely some more seemly and convincing 
method could be contrived to assure fund 
contributors that their money was being put to 
good use. 


LITTLE ST. MARGARET 


BY LEILA ROOME HARRIS 


March 15, 1898. 
Y Dear Garpner: You will think this 
M letter is written by a madman. Can't 
help it; I reckon it is. 

Went down Sunday to see Bates. Coming 
home Tuesday, who should get on the train 
at Culpepper but St. Margaret and a big strap- 
ping six-foot fellow, loaded down with bag- 
gage. Sat directly in front of me. He was 
handsome, undeniably so and looked like a 
thoroughbred, though his clothes were six sea- 
sons old, and his derby hat! 

But, good gracious! I can’t describe him. 
‘*So you have missed me,”’ he said with a 
happy smile. ‘* That’s awfully nice. When 
a fellow studies his eyes almost out and cuts 
up stiffs month in and month out, it certainly 
is nice to think there is someone who looks for 
his letters and who cares enough to meet him 
halfway. You don’t know what a comfort 
you are to me, little girl."’ Just thenthe con- 
ductor passed along and stopped for his fare. 

He felt in one pocket, then in another. A 
look of amazement spread over his face; then 
despair. ‘*By Jove! I have lost the tick- 
ets,"’ he gasped, ‘‘and my pocketbook with 
them."’ ‘*What will we do,’’ she murmured 
with a frightened look on her face. ‘* Allow 
me,"’ I answered, and handed the impatient 
conductor a two-dollar bill. 

‘*You are more than kind; you are gener- 
ous. Allow me to ask for yourcard. I shall 
return the loan to-morrow,”’ exclaimed her re- 
lieved-looking escort. I handed him my card 
and he offered me his. I glanced at it. It 
was as I supposed. ‘¢ Phillip S. Redmond.*’ 
With a bitter heart, I changed my seat. I did 
not care to see her happy face or his protect- 
ing manner. We soon arrived home and I 
jumped into a cab just as they vanished from 
my sight into a street car. 

Write soon. Your letters are a comfort. 

Dick. 
(Continued on page 38) 








NEW DESIGNS FOR SEPARATE BODICES 


For ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’” SEE ANOTHER PAGE 











(Continued from page 36) 
March, 1898. 
My DEAR OLD GaRDNER: I am favored 
by the gods. Iam happy, so happy. Phillip 


S. Redmond was to-day at the office to return 
He thanked me 


am 4 
eX 


that wretched two dollars. 


— 
. 
e 


4 


for helping him and his sister. His sister ! 
The word flooded my soul with sunshine and 
thankfulness. He must have thought me 
crazy, for I almost embraced him and insisted 
that he should lunch with me at the café. 





VOGUE 


Thomas was at the table next to us. 
Seemed to jmy astonishment to be a warm 
friend of Redmond; queer world this. I 
made an engagement with Thomas this evening 
on the spot, and if I don’t find out all about 
my (I can write ‘*my’”’ now) little saint, it 


won't be because I don’t ply him with ques- 
tions. 
. * . > * 
The clock on the mantel is just striking half 
after twelve. I put off sending my letter until 


I had seen Thomas. I never cared much for 
him before—found him a trifle stupid, but to- 
night for me was vividly interesting. 

It seems he and ‘‘ Phil dear’’ went to col- 
lege together. After graduating, Redmond 
has been for the past two years working his 
way through a medical school at Richmond. 
He must be awfully plucky from Thomas's 
description. Poor dog, working all day to 
get the money to study with all night. Sweet 
life that ! 

St. Margaret (and queer as it may seem, 
her real name is Margaret) is a governess ; 
teaches music and sings in the choir to keep 
body and soul together, slighting her own ne- 
cessities that she may help her brother. They 
are orphans and Thomas knows them well ; 
she is governess to his sister’s children. 

I think I shall cultivate Thomas's society 
more than I have done of late. 

Yours with hope ahead, 
Richard Sydnor Clarke. 


July 20, 1898. 

DeaR GARDNER: I have been too happy 
and too busy to write during the last three or 
four months. Miss Redmond and I are fast 
friends ; she is even sweeter and more divine 
than I imagined. 

I went to rehearsal one night with her last 
week. After the others had left she sang for 
me and I sat near her by the organ (but not 
hidden by the big pillar this time). I told her 
of that night and its agony, and asked why 
she had played the Spring Song over so often. 
She looked up at me and smiled, saying, ‘<I 
was thinking of Phil, and he always loved so 
much to hear me play it. 

‘¢T was dreadfully home-sick that night with 
Phil so far away. It had been over a year 
since we had been together. I am so lonely 
when we are separated, for I have no one to 
love me but my brother.”’ 

I clasped the dimpled fingers in my own big 
palm and drew her head down on my shoulder 
and whispered, ‘* No one but brother ?”’ 

No matter what happened then. She sang 
once more for me before we left «* Oh, Promise 
Me,”” and I think if by any chance I shall ever 
be admitted to heaven, the angel choirs will 
not sound more divine to my happy soul. 

I have written to Redmond and the wedding 
(a very quiet one) is to be in a month’s time 
at St. Margaret’s Church. 

I am sorry, old fellow, but you will have to 
come back to this stifling city in the midst of 
your summer vacation, for a day, at least, to be 
best man. I told you in the beginning, when 
I did not even know my darling’s name, that 
you should be best man, remember ? 

The organist is to play Mendelssohn’ s Spring 
Song during the ceremony, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Clarke are going to Niagara Falls and 
Newport, Atlantic City and any other place I 
can think of, for this terrible heat is killing 
Margaret, and, poor little saint, she has never 
had a chance to go anywhere. 

Good by, from the happiest man on earth. 

P. S. I found out that the sexton never had 
any children. 

Dick. 


Communications must be signed with the name 
and address of the sender. No others will re- 


ceive consideration with a view to publication. 
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GATHERED SKIRTS—-WHITE CREPE DE CHINE 
COSTUME——-WHITE VELVET ONE— 
WRAPS OF RARE BEAUTY 


“6 Ow was she gowned?’’ ‘*Did she 
H look as smart as usual?*’ <‘* Were 
there many Rue de la Paix or Dover 
street creations?*’ Such are the snatches of 
clothes conversations one is likely to hear 
whenever the season's functions are being dis- 
cussed. What wonder? Is not dress the 
important feature of all entertainments, and 
does not the toilettes of les invitee make or 
mar any function? Every hostess is convinced 
of that, as every true worldling’s faith is 
pinned to the law of ‘‘dressing up’’ to the 
occasion under all circumstances. 

A very decided air of grande tenue is dis- 
cernible among really ceremonious gowns this 
winter. Has thie sleeveless bodice so gener- 
ally accepted anything to do with it? A pre- 
ponderance of gauze and superb jewels—for 
never before. were jewels so magnificently 
mounted, or so extravagantly used as now—is 
par excellence an ideal combination for ball- 
room wear. We have.come at last to gath- 
ered—yes, gathered skirts, in some of these 
filmy gauze and tulle creations, the latest and 
newest duplicates of Paris models, made ready 
for the Riviera season, now opened. Scarf 
drapery remains ultra smart, along with bo- 
léros, which nothing can drive out, it seems. 
There is also the made-to-order ‘«shower’’ 
floral garnitures, much affected by débutantes 
and the youthful contingent especially. They 
consist of plissé tulle or mousseline scarfs 
starting on the right shoulder under bou- 
quet, and crossing the corsage to the left, 
where another bouquet fits on the left side, 
the ends either one very long scarf, or two of 
different lengths, being fringed about with 
flowers strung together as a bead fringe. The 
effect is enchanting. Crépe de chine scarfs 
with pearl fringes, the crépe forming a chou 
for the heading, is another of the scarf sug- 
gestions constantly seen on dancing frocks, 
where flowers are used for a shoulder bouquet 
alone or not used at all, the scarfs sufficing. 
Much is done with one or two broad scarfs, 
very elaborate in ornamentation of hand-em- 
broidery. Stole effects, bretelles, are draped 
over the front of a corsage décolleté, and 
drop into long ends over the skirt, fringed 
with silk or flowers, or jewels. Network of 
pearls or jet is also a regal trimming for vel- 
vets, if introduced on low bodices and certain 
parts of skirts, besides forming the half-sleeves. 
Black velvet with jet netting over white satin, 
is a charming combination for a matron’s 
gown for a dinner or ball, and marks a variety 
in black and white creations, which continue 
trés 4 la mode still. 

Every one is enchanted with crépe de chine 
and its exquisite possibilities of grace. Such 
a beauty was seen at a dinner-dance a few 
nights ago, although its skirt was a glove-fit- 
ting affair—which cannot critically be called 
modish at this moment. There was the usual 
long skirt en traine, with plissées of white 
mousseline edged with a crimpled white ribbon 
loosely woven, but having a brilliant gloss, 
waved on. Then fell the tunic, bordered by 
a deep white fringe to match the crépe, and 
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above a heading band border of white silk 
overwrought with white chenille and silver 
embroidery. A round décollétage, the bodice 
from belt upwards wrought in shafts terminat- 
ing in a centrepiece of the same silver hand- 
work, with an empiécement of tulle, silver 
wrought shoulder straps. A long plissée tulle 
scarf with two ends, one reaching almost to 
the bottom of skirt on the left, the other to 
the knee, both fringed with threaded snowball 
blossoms, and bouquets of the same at the 
belt, and on the left shoulder. The wearer, 
being one of those brilliant blondes, with glow- 
ing gold in her hair, and the rosy complexion 
of an Irish beauty, knew she was at hei 
best in all white. A single touch of color 
would have ruined her faultless tenue. There 


are blondes and blondes—no two may dress 
As an instance : 


alike. 





A white velvet gown its skirt laid in a box 
plait at the back falling into a long oval sweep 
of drapery, the bottom slashed into deep oval 
tabs, these tabs piped with white satin. The 





under white satin skirt had its traine built of 
white Chantilly flounces. Corsage pointed very 
décolléte, with a low draped fichu scarf of 
Turkish gauze wrought with gold superbly for 
finish. The same gold hand-work appeared 
in the corselet decoration on the lower part of 
the bodice. As this scarf drapery was festooned 
so as to fall low on the right arm, and almost 
hide the left shoulder there was no need of any 
additional ornamentation except the parure ot 
sapphire and diamonds, comprising a broad 
dog-collar, a necklace of five strings of pearls. 
A Louis xv bow of diamonds with immense 
sapphire in the middle. This gold wrought 
corsage effect and its blending of velvet, lace 
and jewels formed the most perfect tone frame- 
work for a blonde with hazel eyes and hair 
with a cendree coloring. It gave light and 
sparkle and inexpressible charm. 


ante 


2 








But the wraps—the sorties de bal, what luxe ! 
Fancy this beauty, its long drapery starting 
with a high collar, close fitting shoulders fall- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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(Continued from page 39) 
ing in the back to within a half yard of the 
bottom of the traine, the bottom slashed up 
into broad, slightly pointed tabs, at least eight- 
een inches in depth, and the material rose-pink 
panne velvet. At the sides and the fronts the 
tabs were shortened, in fact, the two front tabs 
did not quite reach the knee, while the side ones 
were fully twenty inches below. Beneath this 
velvet was a much longer white satin cloak 
continuing these lines, and lined with plain 
white ermine. A flounce of white lace deep 
enough to rise into the open spaces between 
the bottom slashings, together with an under 
flounce of chiffon, were the admirable finish. 
Slits for the arm to pass through were made 
between the front tabs and the side ones, which 
also had pockets on the under side. Across 
the shoulders was a white lace scarf also 
flounced with lace, which was draped into the 
modish bonne-femme hood, having a big lace 
bow in front. Frilled lace covered the white 








satin collar lining in the most becoming way. 
Anything smarter than this lovely cloak one 
could not see, nor a more entrancing vision 
than the graceful woman who gave it such 
chic. These long tab effects of foliage lines 
on long wraps is a new motif and a happy one, 
especially effective when lace and chiffon fall 
beneath as linings. In the long unslashed 
wraps the laces trimmed the inside lining, and 
soon became so rumpled and creased as to be 
a disadvantage. Making an intime call in the 
early afternoon of late, such a pretty and alto- 
gether smart house gown was met that it 
deserves a mention. It was built of a soft silk 
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in a warm mellow red, the skirt plissé its 
length and no other trimming. Round simple 
bodice to match, and long plain sleeves. As 
the bodice opened for a vest, it was fitted with 
one in white crépe de chine striped crossways 
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with narrow black velvet, and its high collar 
band built to match. A fichu of black figured 
lace was the smart touch, quite in a deep turn- 
over collar effect, slashed in front into low 
revers, and meeting at the waistline, then 
falling down in front into two long ends broad- 
ening into cravat shape. An ivory white sheer 
Mechlin lace flounce bordered the edge of the 
upper fichu, and also edged the two ends fal- 
ling down, one slightly longer than the other. 
Black satin belt, white lace at the wrists falling 
over the hands. Hair dressed with a shell 
chignon comb, no other ornament. The same 
model if carried out in light blue, yellow, 
mauve or peony-pink with a black or écru lace 
fichu would prove so delightfully becoming, 
that those who can should try it. 










GLIMPSES 


Buy— 


Your new veils with flat velvet dots upon 
the net, for they are the most becoming. 
Black net and black velvet dots supersede all 
others. There are pretty mourning veils of 
black net with narrow ribbons in border rows, 
which fall over the face only. Black net with 
crépe folds for long crépe veil in mourning, to 
be worn as a face veil. 


We— 


Find lovely photograph frames in silver- 
gilt with green enameled shamrocks let into the 
design, but we should like to see those sham- 
rock chains so popular in London. Their fine 
gold links are broken in upon by small enam- 
eled shamrocks at equal intervals, and swing- 


















































ing on the end is a rimmed circle of pearls en- 
closing a single shamrock. 


THaT— 

Separate waist creations at $100 each no 
longer surprise any one, but are purchased or 
ordered in the most casual way. Nothing in 
that line is too gorgeous, too elaborate or too 
exquisitely fine. The backs of these waists 
are designed to correspond with the fronts and 
sleeves. This is a very decided improvement 
and a very great gain in smartness. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND— 


Indicate such a surfeit of fur hats and 
toques, that we shall get desperately tired of 
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them before the winter is half over. If they 
were worn with fitness it would be another 
matter, but they are not. The strain of buying 
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them has been so great on many purses, that 
the owners are obliged to wear them constantly, 
and most inappropriately wherever they go. 
And what fur rubbish some milliners are palm- 
ing off at high prices! On the other hand, 
what royal furs and exquisite velvets are seen 
on the ultra chic creations. 


THaT— 

Russian lace, coarse and heavy as it is, turns 
out to be one of the latest cries for indoor 
gowns ceremoniously built. Fringes, in silk 
and chenille, are in vogue on the bottom of 
tunics, and appliqué, 4 jour silks, velvets, and 
cloths, heavily buttonholed or stitched, in an- 
tique lace style, are not to be forgotten when 
ordering our smartest gowns, if we expect to 
be dans le mouvement. 


THERE-—- 


Is but one boa and one muff, and they are 
of silver fox, which leads all others in surpass- 
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ing distinction. The boa consists of two very 
long, very broad double skins, with big heads 
and lengthy bushy tails. You will see one 
big tail down the back and one head towards 
the left shoulder. One tail below the right 
shoulder in front, one head on the end below 
the waist. Fairly large muff, with one big 
tail suspended, measuring full twelve inches. 


Wuyr— 


Should the pretty and youthful dancing 
contingent be so crazed to wear black ball 
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gowns this season? One hears of this one 
and that one appearing in black creations of 
net and tulle, and very much delighted with 
themselves. Dear girls, you have long, long 
years ahead for the wearing of black frocks, 
but precious few for simple white ones. You 
are not half so captivating in those unfit black 


gowns as you fancy you are. Young ma- 
trons are smart and entrancing in theirs, we 
know, but be persuaded to hold on to the 
innings of sweet, fresh girlhood, by wearing 
white dancing frocks until your wedding cards 
are out, if possible. 


A Very Late Cry— 


Is a Paris maker’s gown creation called the 
‘« Sylphide,”’ is worn without corsets, and is 
said to reduce the figure one-half, and give a 
beauty unattainable heretofore. The secret is 
this : that the bodice lining is a veritable corset. 
As no woman has any peace of mind unless 
she is svelte and slender, and few are so natur- 
ally, a shout of delight must be heard where- 
ever this news reaches, and the maker's fortune 
assured if results are proven. 


TuaT— 


Dress gloves for smart women include, be- 












sides white stitched with white, the delicate 
shades of pale beige, mastic and silver-gray. 
Colors—and vivid ones—belong to those to 
whom good taste is an unknown quantity. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
pageand date. See illustrations on this page. ] 


IN PRAISE OF THE UNREAL—MARVELS OF IMI- 
TATION AND WORKMANSHIP IN COMPOSI- 
TION JEWELRY— JEWEL CASE FUR- 
NISHINGS AT SMALL COST FOR BIG 
APPARENT VALUE — VEL- 

VET COLLAR BANDS— 

PRETTY STOCKS 


Ne or two innovations at smart func- 
O tions are worthy of note. That 
relic of barbarism, the earring, is 

among them—long pendants are the grand 
chic, and the rarest and handsomest of gems 
are seen hanging from shell like ears. A 
pair of brilliant Burmah rubies with pear- 


haped pearls beneath, attracted much atten- 
ion a few nights ago, worn as they were with 
a severely plain white satin gown. Aside 
from their apparent value, interest in them 
was enhanced by the fact that no other jewel 
was worn. MayI whisper a secret? The 
exact copy of these earrings may be procured 
for about $40 at a shop that has already be- 
come famous for paste jewelry of exquisite 
design or clever imitation. So perfect an 
imitation are these that they require a glass 
and an expert’s trained eye piercjng through 
to detect the difference. 

The medium-sized pearls with or without 
brilliants at the tops are well worth adopting 
by the women; they will be found becoming. 
Such earrings range in price from $15 up to 
$45, or even more, according to setting, quality 
and size of pearls used. A smart clasp for a 
belt is a medallion of deep cobalt blue enamel 
with head of bas relief in dull red gold; 
price, $4. A double medallion clasp in similar 
workmanship, may be bought for $10. 

A hoop of brilliants for belt buckle with a 


lizard crawling over one side, costs $9. It 
is extremely effective, attached to a velvet 
ribbon or gold braid belt, Pear-shaped pearls 
with a sapphire, ruby or emerald at the top, 
cost from $15 up; they may be attached to 
any brooch or necklace. 

Effective imitation turquoise and brilliant 
earrings, such as are fashionable, cost $15; they 
are becoming. The objection held by smart 
women toturquoises seems to be disappearing, 
and their once too great popularity no longer 
debars them from jewelry cases. Perhaps the 
fact that pale blue has the honor of being the 
favored color may have much to do with the 
present popularity of the stone, as there is 
no other jewel that forms sucha perfect tout 
ensemble with it as the turquoise. Once or 
twice I have spoken of horse shoe pins ; be- 
lieve me, they are mightily smart either worn 
at the back of the hair or throat, and cost 
$10 or $25, according to size, set in eighteen- 
carat gold, 





A butterfly like the illustration in gold 
setting is handsome and made of imitation 
brilliants, emeralds and pearls of beautiful 
lustre ; it is not expensive at $95. 

When I state that these jewels are made 
of such quality and workmanship that an 
order was sent out during the holidays for a 
necklace of pearls that cost $900 the reader 
will realize that some of the prices that at 
first may seem expensive are not so at all 
when the value, art and fine workmanship 
expended upon the articles are taken into 
consideration. 

Three beautiful strings of simulated pearls, 
fastened with a clasp of one large pearl sur- 
rounded with simulated diamonds, may be 
bought for $35. This necklace is a bargain 
worth while ; the sheen of the pearls is per- 
fect, and they cleverly imitate pearls and dia- 
monds in a necklace worth $5,000 which I 
saw. 

Pearl rings that look well worn with that 
long out-of-date, a solitaire, cost from $10 
up to $35, and give cachet to an otherwise 


impossible ring, as no woman with a pretense 
to smartness would be guilty of wearing only 
a solitaire. 

A fly, the body made of a genuine opal, 
with rhinestone wings and wee ruby eyes, 
costs $65. 

Pearl circles for the loose hair at the back 
of the head may be had for $5 up to $.0 

The idea of carrying out a jewel theme in 
dress is quite as necessary as color. A mix- 
ture of many stones is bad taste, and it has 
the effect of vulgarizing a toilette. When 
pearls are worn about the throat a barret of 
pearls for the hair becomes necessary, and 
nothing is prettier than a circle or horseshoe. 
Fancy pins for the hair at the back of the 
neck are not modish, although word comes 
from Paris that one exception is made in the 
form of sma!] enameled lizards studded down 
the back with either pearls or brilliants. 
Price of such a fastener, $8. 

New and fetching violet pins are in the 














shape of a long sword with richly studded 


hilt. They are smart to a degree, and would 
also look well stabbed through lace or worn 
at the side of a dinner gown. Single strand 
pearls that are tempting cost from $25 up to 
$150, and fic closely about the collar, fasten- 
ing with a pearl brilliant clasp. 

A grotesque green enameled frog used for a 
brooch is unique. Price, $15. 

Black peari rings of generous sized pearls 
may be bought for $20, or smaller combined 
with white pearls for the same price. 

Lovely is a locket of plain dull gold—that 
is, silver with Roman gold finish. A large 
rhinestone embedded in the centre is hand- 
some. When opened one side of the locket 
holds a mirror, and the other is left for a 
photograph. Price, $12. 

Martelé is the fascinating hand wrought 
work that is so much sought at present. A 
lovely silver gilt box for bonbons, powder, or 
a dozen different things, may be had for $10. 
The design is, as is all Martelé, of flowers. 

A very fine and fragile gold chain for the 
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neck has a flatly hammered gold disk with 
raised head artistically indistinct. This is 
pretty worn about the throat as a lucky piece. 

The illustration of the lorgnon shows a 
handsome French gilt pair with raised crown 
studded with rhinestones and _ turquoises. 
Price, $18. 

Gun metal cigarette cases with a spray of 
flowers down the side, studded with turquoises, 
may also be bought for $18. 

An imitation cabuchon ring for a man is 
embedded in gold and set on either side with 
brilliants, cost $15. Scarf pins of the same 
stones are also good, and not to be told from 
real, which are costly. The smooth plain 
surface and lack of sparkle seem to make 
them particularly fit for men’s jewelry. 

Plain coltars are little seen nowadays on 
chic women—a necklace, bands of ribbon 
fastened with a brooch, whatever you will— 
but there must be something to give a smart 
touch. An inexpensive and effective article 


is an inch-and a-half band of black ribbon 
velvet, through which slides are run. One 
large locust blossom in silver gilt is in the 
middle, studded with tiny amethysts, and 
this is followed at short intervals by buds of 
the same blossom, also studded. The flow- 
ers are the same hight as the velvet, which 
keeps it from wrinkling. This band, which 
is tight, fastens in the back with a slide, as 
does an ordinary necklace. They are known 
as ** Cleopatra bands,’” and all have some 
eastern design, such as the locust I have de- 
scribed, an Ibis like the sketch, or the sacred 
partridge. With evening gowns they are 
also very becoming, fastened tight up about 
the throat, and as they may be bought for the 
small sum of $3, they are tempting. 

Carriage boots made of black velveteen, 
warm and fleecy inside and bordered with fur, 
are $3.50 a pair, while those of light quilted 
satin cost $6 a pair. 

Satin mules may be bought from $3.50 up 
to $7. 

Handsome black silk openwork stockings 
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reduced from $2.65 are selling for $1.95, 
aud other good values are to be found in 
stockings at the same shop. 

A pretty white taffeta bow, stitched with 
black and corded, is for sale at $6, and this 
would be pretty to pin to a plain white taffeta 
ribbon ‘neckband; it has the advantage of 
outlasting many pieces of ribbon, while if 
it were attached it must necessarily go to the 
cleaner each time the stock is sent. 

Military collars that are smart are made of 





satin with trimming of fine satin cord looped 
over brass buttons. Price, $2. 

A stitched white taffeta stock with pointed 
revers turned back on the collar and a band of 
taffeta knotted about the base, costs $2.25. 
It is a useful, modish stock to own in either 
black or white. A white silk collar stitched 
with mauve and with mauve revers edged 
with narrow heavy lace, is like the sketch. 
Price, $3. 

To wear when the coat is only to be 
opened a little is an imported vest of lace 





chiffon and silk designed like the sketch. 
The high collar is clover-shaped at the 
back, edged with black satin cord. Price, 
$10. Oolor, watermelon pink. 

Those white tulle bows that are becoming, 
worn at the back of the collar and which fill 
the nape of the neck, may be had ready made 
for 65 cents apiece. 





For $3.25 a white satin collar may be had 
that is original and prettily trimmed with 
écru'fringe and lace the same shade. Duchesse 
lace that is wide enough for bodices is $21 a 
yard. A coarse heavy lace that is effective— 
may also be utilized for a bodice—costs $4 50 
a yard. ; : 

Peignoirs of pretty pale blue and pink India 
silks trimmed with dainty lace and belted in 


with satin ribbon are reduced to $10.75. 
Handsome si}k petticoats with deep accordion- 
plaited flounces, edged with a ruche of silk 
pinked at either edge, are selling for $9.75. 
Stays that are good shape made of pale blue, 
pink, black or white coutille are to be had for 
$1.85. Wash silk with heavy silk cords 
suitable for shirt waists and in all the dainty 
shades costs 45 cents a yard, 

Men's Madras pajamas are $1.45 a pair 
and to be had in many different colors. 
A smart belt clasp is a large French gilt coin 
with raised head; price, $3.50. Becoming 
veils that the women have worn this winter 
are what is known asthe imported double veil, 
that is, a large thin mesh black veil over a 
white tulle. Beside being becoming they are 
a great protection to the skin, the soft tulle 
comes next the face and does not irritate the 
cuticle, and being of so close a mesh it keeps 
the dust from the pores, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Amentations ring out over the fact— 
7 made clear beyond doubt—that our 
glove-fitting skirts are passé. The 
full skirt, hinted at, shown in prints and 
heralded by Vogue in the autumn, is no 
longer a doubtful fact or question. It 
has arrived. The gown makers are smiling 
over the obstinacy of their patrons, and the 
tailors are rejoicing in anticipation of the im- 
mense business they are counting on when 
spring opens. No one on this side of the 
water would listen to anything said about full 
skirts. Where gowns may be ordered ad lib., 
no harm is done, but those who cannot afford 
a new and expensive gown every few months 
are perplexed and troubled. But the fourreau 
skirt, in spite of all, will placidly go its way 
through the season at all functions whatso- 
ever. In the spring new styles will not ap- 
pear so formidable, for by that time woman- 
kind will begin to realize how démodé they 
have been. 

The point of interest entertained by this 
writing, however, lies with the readers whose 
purses compel the wearing of a new gown a 
second season. In what way can a fourreau 
or glove-fitting skirt be made modish for 
spring wear or remodeled for next winter? 
Before entering into minute details, it is first 
most advisable for those who can match their 
gown materials to do so without further delay. 
Three or four yards of cloth, and five or six 
of narrower fabrics should be secured. 

The following hints and suggestions should 
serve in many cases: By first ripping up the 
bias back skirt seams, it will be found the 
quickest change from old to new style may 
be made. Long straight widths of material, 
plaited or gathered, can be there introduced. 
Another way to fulness lies in opening or 
splitting the front gore, inserting a tablier, 
and in using the extra fulness gained for tucks 
or side plaits. Still other cases suggest cutting 
off the plain bottom of the skirt, and adding 
a box-plaited or side-plaited flounce, starting 
from each side of the tablier. It will be seen 
also that trimmed yokes will remedy the old 
style effects of the upper skirt and go far to 
bring in more fulness. Taking an upper part 
of a skirt for a basque line, longer in the back 
than at the sides, and leaving the front gore 
intact down its length, but cut somewhat into 
a stole line, and laying on both edges a flat 
lace for border emphasis, it is evident that by 
adding a box or side-plaited flounce for lower 
fulness, that a very smart skirt will be the 
result. Five and six yards of fulness at the 
bottom is to be counted on for a flounce of 
this character. Skirts having deep fitted 
flounces need not be looked upon as hopeless. 
To introduce fulness, slash them at appro- 
priate places, leaving the front quite plain for 
a good space before attempting the slashing. 
In those open spaces a flounce may be set in 
which is gathered or plaited, according to the 
kind of fabric used. Long gored skirts, if 
split down on each side from the belt to hem, 
and a single graduated box-plait laid in from 
top to bottom, and the rest of the skirt short- 
ened by eighteen or twenty inches, then cut 
into broad points, and a full flounce attached 
under these points, the effect will be surpris- 
ingly successful. Silks, veilings, and many 
other materials of that nature, as well as 
lawns and summer fabrics generally, will be 


found well suited to this genre of alteration. 
The points of the skirt need a trimming, and 
lace flounces on lawns and organdies are the 
appropriate kind. All these hints will be 
found invaluable for spring and summer re- 
modeling, which is not so far distant when 
the number of weeks are counted before Lent 
begins. 

» For a long evening coat wrap here isa 
pretty suggestion for whoever is contempla- 
ting the making of one. It is to cut out the 
bottom into deep oval scallops, and supposing 
that cloth will be the chosen fabric, the fin- 
ish should be simply several rows of stitch- 
ings. These deep scallops are not only 
extremely dressy and effective of themselves, 
but they have the advantage of allowing the 
bottom trimming of the skirt to find its way 
into freedom once the skirt falls to the ground. 
Across the shoulders a scarf-hood in straigh 
lines of velvet—it takes but little—and select 
either one of the cloth shades, or something 
harmonizing as in Persian designs. Finish 
with a rosette of the same and two scarf ends 
fringed and posed a little to the left in front. 
One or two rows of narrow fur, white or 
brown would be most desirable, but not abso- 
lutely necessary. The high outside of collar 
being of cloth, should be a mass of close 
stitchings, and the stitching also carried down 
on the neck of the coat to the top of the 
shoulders, simulating a yoke, Interline with 
flannel, and line with a silk plain or striped. 
Line the collar with plissés of mousseline row 
after row. By the way, rosettes with scarf 
ends one or two in all sorts of materials are 
to be counted on for trimming. The ends 
are often fringed, but lace and plissés are 
equally popular. We find them used on 
gowns for day and evening wear, and with 
the ubiquitous boléro they speak for modish- 
ness at all timgs. 

White cloth having been accepted as a 
dancing gown, that variety of white cloth 
which has a lovely satin surface, is about to 
be taken up for some wedding gowns as well. 
One recently finished for an Ohio bride, was 
exceedingly charming, and smartly made en 
princesse. Its high bodice was cut down in 
front into a moderate V, showing a white 
high-banded chemisette of white satin cov- 
ered with a lovely bit of real Alengon. 
Around the neck of gown was a ruching of 
white tulle, its edges frilled with narrow 
white ribbon intermixed with loops of the 
same, this ruching passing down the front to 
within twenty-four inches of the bottom, 
where it made backward curves and fell as 
bottom border to the long traine. On the 
closed corsage were two short scarf ends of 
tulle plissée starting from ruching on the left 
side, and ending in small bouquets of orange 
blossoms hooked over on the bodice. Before 
the ruching made its side curves, two more 
scarfs and bouquets somewhat longer and 
bouquets larger, appeared on the left side of 
the skirt below. The sleeves were long and 
plain. The veil was the conventional cloud 
of tulle, but arranged on the head by two 
plaited fan pieces not very high, standing up- 
right on either side of a centre bouquet of 
orange blossoms, broad at the base and not 
too sharply pointed. The hair was to be 
dressed in loose waves spreading out in con- 
formity with coiffure. 

The gown sent on for the bride's sister— 
—her only attendant—was of pale pastel-blue 
cloth. Its skirt was finished with stitchings 
in wave lines around the bottom, and had 
plaits in the ba®@k with groups of tucks 
stitched lengthwise at the sides. The boléro 
closed on the left, and was laid in four box- 
plaits in front, which were ornamented and 
fastened by two silver braid frogs and buttons. 
The skirt was fitted with a high white satin 
corselet, wrought over with stitchings and a 
silver cord. The neck of boléro being 
slightly low, had a narrow silver cord design 
wrought upon it. In like manner was the 
high white satin chemisette and collar silver 
wrought. A white tulle toque was worn, 
having a large cluster of many shaded pastel- 
blue velvet forget-me-nots — a charming 
color combination, in such good taste, and 
the ensemble of both bride and maid of honor 
simple and unpretentious. 
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FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work, Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


VOLUNTEER DIRECTORS NEEDED 


Omen of some leisure could serve the 
W League, and through it the cause 
of animals by devoting time once 
or twice a week to chapter work, the prime 
requisites for which are a love of children and 
sympathy for the present unhappy lot of an:- 
mals. Gentle manners, patience, intelligence 
and tact in dealing with children are most ne- 
cessary characteristics ; but these qualities, ex- 
cept intelligence, are usually apt to be the 
natural outcome of love for little folk and 
helpless animals. It is not possible, nor will 
it ever be, for the League to furnish paid di- 
rectors for the work, even in New York City 
alone, much less will it be possible te supply 
them to distant points in this and foreign 
countries, for it is to be borne in mind that 
the League is to be international, steps already 
having been taken to that end. There must, 
therefore, be much volunteer service, and, if 
unselfish men and women can be found who 
are willing to devote their leisure hours to 
Sunday-school teaching and other ethical en- 
deavor, it ought not to be difficult tosecure per- 
sons in every community to aid as chapter di- 
rectors in training children after League 
methods to keep the commandment Love 
One Another. For that is the beginning and 
the end of the League’s teaching, although it 
is in no sense a religious organization. It 
carries this command farther than most eth- 
ical teachers, as it includes in it all sentient 
creatures, whether they bear label as human 
or **lower’’ creatures. Existing associations, 
such as the industrial schools, missions, kind- 
ergartens, Endeavor clubs and societies of the 
King’s Daughters, could be made the basis of 
chapters and auxiliaries. Not all the mem- 
bers of these and similar organizations would 
become interested in the League work, for 
the sad fact is that large numbers of even 
gently bred young men and women, as well 
as their elders, still retain so much of the 
savagery of their aboriginal ancestors that they 
are incapable of realizing their duty toward 
animals. Persons of this defective develop- 
ment will not, of course, be interested in the 
League’s propaganda, but there will be many 
others who will be glad to form themselves 
into groups of from ten to fifty, or perhaps 
more, and work for the extension of the 
League’s influence. Anyone who feels in- 
terested in this question of chapter and auxil- 
iary formation, can secure details as to orga- 
nization and adminstration by addressing 
Vogue Auxiliary, 3 W. 29th Street, New 
York, 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT 


It is never possible in any work for all those 
who have it at heart to join groups and the 
League movement will be no exception in this 
matter. There is need as well as wide scope 
for individual effort, and if the solitary worker 
will join the League, wear its badge and adopt 
its tone of persuasion as a rule, instead of the 
usual one of threat and denunciation in the 
face of cruelty to animals, he or she can do 
the League immense service. Possessed of 
an eye to see, a heart to feel, and discretion 
in the matter of rebuking those who are guilty 
of unkindness toward animals, wonders can be 
accomplished. Hardly a walk in a city street 
but can be made to result in easement of life 
for some animal, or in encouragement to those 
who use animals well or rebuke for those 
who do not. On a bitterly cold day this 
January I was walking up Sixth avenue, and 
asI neared Bryant Park at Forty-first street, 
two dogs in good condition and wearing col- 
lars started to cross the street. As one of the 
them neared an empty contractor’s cart the 
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ENGLISH BREAKFASTING CUSTOMS NOT TO 

HIM’S LIKING—CHINA SHOULD BE MATERIAL 
OF THE COFFEE POT—DOES NOT DANCE 
WITH HIS SERVANTS AT CHRISTMASTIDE 
— ARRANGES HIS WARDROBE LIKE a 


WINE CELLAR, ACCORDING TO VIN- 
TAGE 


my wardrobe. I did not need to do this, 

as I have so many who should make it 
their duty to see that I am not bothered with 
details. I think that the more people we 
have to look after things for us, and the more 
trouble we have taken off our shoulders, the 
less we feel like parting with minor responsi- 
bilities. They are the joys of life. Havel 
not seen the great banker, Coldworthy, leave 
his club and carry with him a small brown 
paper parcel in which there were some hand- 
kerchiefs for the laundry? He would not 
trust them to the club servants; his house 
was closed for the summer and his family at 
Newport, but still he went to his residence 
and had the caretakers do his laundry work. 
He felt that even so small an article asa 
pocket handkerchief would not only be well 
washed and *‘ done up,”” but that it would be 
dried in a suitable place, far away from the 
contaminating effects of association with other 
pocket handkerchiefs belonging to people per- 
haps not of his station in life. . 

At my country place nothing delights me 
so much as to go about the gardens and the 
stables. My new stables are now nearly fin- 
ished, and the entire establishment is so far 
away from the residence or mansion, that it 
forms aseparate domain. I have a ‘‘ shanty,’” 
however, built there, a series of four or more 
rooms, with oak wainscoting, and dark green 
paper and leather furniture and sporting 
prints. It isa species of club in case I should 
get tired after going through the stables, and 
where I could take a bath, having shower and 
needle and all appliances of that kind as well 
as a small gymnasium, a bedroom for servants 
especially detailed for this service. It is, in 
fact, a little club where I can entertain my 
friends, and where we can sit down and have 
some whiskey and water, or a glass of cham- 
pagne, or sloe gin after the inspection of the 
stables has been finished. I find that to be a 
perfect host you must have a well equipped 
establishment everywhere. If I ask a party 
to go shooting in the wilds of the Klondyke, 
or the Barren lands, I should expect, when 
luncheon or dinner time arrives, that my full 
corps of servants would be on hand, and that 
we should have a civilized meal, suited, of 
course, to the climate and the occasion. 
Servants should seem to spring out of the 
earth and attend to the wants of my guests. 
It is easy, with a little system, to effect all 
this and to make it a positive enjoyment for 
people who come to visit you. Otherwise I 
believe in absolute independence. 

I have thought of starting the English 
breakfast idea on several occasions, and would 
do so were my house party composed of men. 
But when there are those of the gentler sex 
in the party, I always send breakfast up to 
the bedrooms, and only expect my friends to 
assemble at luncheon, I have a number of 
very charming little mahogany trays and pretty 
breakfast services, Silver or plate may look 
better, but for those who are really fond of 
coffee, it must be served from china. This 
preserves the aroma. My guests always let 
the servants attending them know what they 
wish for breakfast, and the orders are sent to 
the cook, and I expect the butler and steward 
to keep as much on hand as if they were run- 
ning a large hotel. Very few people, how- 
ever, would ask for outlandish dishes, and the 
breakfast menu is very nearly the same all 
over the world. The English breakfast cus- 
toms of asking your friends to come down 
stairs at any hour between nine and mid-day, 
where they find the coffee and tea urn on the 
table, with an alcohol lamp arrangement, and 
dishes from which to help themselves at a 
side table, does not strike my fancy. It is 
true, the English eat such a quantity of solids, 
cold cuts, and meat and game pies, and such 
an amount of marmalade. The system I adopt 
insures a hot and comfortable meal, during 
which time you can read your newspaper, and 


J" as I am leaving town, I am going over 


peruse your mail. I always find out the fav- 
orite newspaper of each of my guests, and I 
subscribe to a large number, so that each per- 
son may have the particular journal to which 
he is accustomed. All my rooms at my new 
country house have private baths attached, 
and I have arranged a system of valetage 
which will render unnecessary any personal 
valets being brought to the house, although I 
do not object to having them. 

But all this is straying from the point. I 
shall return to the love of details, I must 
confess that few of us would care to be seen 
walking down Fifth Avenue with a brown 
paper parcel, but still everyone knows who 
Coldworthy is, and in him it would be re- 
garded as a charming eccentricity, not a breach 
of goodtaste. But the parcel must not be 
altogether tabooed. To walk with a parcel 
under your arm when you are in afternoon 
dress, is certainly a solecism. The parcel is 
very much out of place, very inconvenient, 
and it spoils utterly the symmetry of your 
appearance. With a business suit it may be 
allowed. 

I have, it is true, a prejudice against some 
articles of attire for men. I do not like the 
exaggerated, and I am prone to judge men by 
peculiar characteristics, I can never become 
reconciled to the fur overcoat, except in the 
country and the Arctic regions. Even in the 
country, I should think twice, but then on 
very cold days when sleighing, an overcoat of 
this kind is comfortable and sensible. Why 
do we use the word ‘* overcoat’? ? Why not 
say greatcoat? It is an easy-fitting word and 
it is Saxon and decent. I have seen, how- 
ever, very few men with fur over- or great- 
coats in town, this winter. The Raglan is 
also dying slowly. The men who do wear it 
have just come in from the country. 

There is so little conventionality these 
days in dressing, that one’s garments become 
an absolute pleasure, Already one is looking 
at samples and patterns for the spring, and 
the shirtings this year are very handsome. 
All the stripes are lengthwise again and there 
are some faint blues with dark stripes which 
are certainly a delight to the eye. 

I make it my business to know the names 
of all my servants and something about them. 
I would not know them by sight perhaps 
unless I saw them in my liveries. [ remem- 
ber them all at Christmas, and I keep the 
servants’ hall open, have a tree for them, a 
feast and a dance. I have not adopted the 
English fashion of dancing with the servants 
on these occasions, although I know that it 
is practised in many households around New 
York, and a very pretty and gracious idea it is. 

Although Meadows and his man have the 
official list of my clothes, I know every glove 
and every tie and naturally every suit which 
has ever been made for me. I have them all 
arranged, like wines, according to their vin- 
tage, and when Meadows does not set out for 
me exactly what I wish—and in the course of 
the year, this is seldom—lI call to him and 
ask for the gray homespun or the check or 
the shepherd’s plaid of such a particular vin- 
tage, just as I should speak to my butler 
about the contents of the wine cellar. 

In that latter receptacle I have many of my 
great treasures, and I have some Madeira of 
which I am very proud. I know each bottle 
and cannot be deceived. The Burgundies 
are never very old, because it is impossible to 
keep Burgundy after a certain time, and it is 
famous only in vintages. I have also a col- 
lection of champagnes and some delicious 
Hock and Moselle. This is not the cata- 
logue of a wine cellar, but only a reference 
to a little fad. 

I think the greater the mond, the higher 
the position, the more attention one should 
pay to details, and for lack of some other 
interests, they become a source of amusement 
and prevent us from being bored. What 
more could we ask ? 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Here are a number of articles of attire 

i so necessary that of some kind or 
other,every man must possess them, 

There is an infinitely greater number, not 
strictly necessary, yet very much to be de- 
sired by every man of such class and station 
in life, by reason of birth, breeding, educa- 
tion, and surroundings, as to be entitled to 
some position in the ranks of good society, 
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all of which, unfortunately, only those rather 
well endowed with the worlds riches can 
hope to possess, Everyone must have at 
least, two hats, not everyone finds it neces- 
sary to have six; everyone must have two 
outer coats, only a comparatively small num- 
ber of men can afford to have eight, all of 
correct cut, good material and in the prevail- 
ing fashion. Some men, from choice or 
necessity, stick closely to city life, and their 
attire is of the city, others devote a large 
part of their time to sports of various kinds, 
and for them sporting costumes are neces- 
sary; still others spend their leisure months in 
travel by land and sea, when clothes which 
otherwise would be little worn become of 
prime importance, 

No one can do all things, it is true, but 
each man in his life plays many parts upon 
life’s stage, and there is a correct costume 
for each réle. 

For the benefit, therefore, of men of 
ample income, who do not wish to give their 
time to the selection of their wardrobe, but 
who desire to be correctly dressed on all occa- 
sions, I give a complete list of apparel with 
the approximate cost of procuring it from the 
best shops and the best tailors, From any 
such enumeration, minute detail must of 
course be excluded, and it is my intention to 
enumerate rather than to criticise the various 
articles which a man may own and wear; not 
only such as are necessary to the average well 
dressed man, be it understood, but all that 
any man might possibly have occasion to 
use, all articles, in fact, that go to make up a 
complete wardrobe, Hats, then, for ordin- 
ary wear are in six varieties, the silk hat, the 
opera hat, and the black derby, while every 
man should own the straw, equally necessary 
for summer or southern climates, the Alpine 
and the broader sombrero with colored folded 
band, the last two being intended ‘only for 
the country. To thése should be added a 
brown derby of proper shade for spring, 
though this is less worn now than formerly 
by well-dressed men, and a derby with string 
guard for riding. These hats at the best 
shops would involve an outlay of about $40. 
A proper hat box designed more especially for 
traveling, but also extremely useful for pro- 
tecting hats at all times, made of tanned 
leather and constructed with compartments 
and straps for holding several varieties of 
hats, costs $15. 

A man should have three or four caps for 
shooting, golf or traveling, made of plain or 
fancy Scotch materials. These cost from $1 
to $3 apiece. For yachting, the white duck 
cap for dress, and dark blue cloth for stormy 
weather, should not be forgotten. 

The subject of overcoats is not so easily 
disposed of, for there are many shapes and 
kinds, all more or less appropriate, but some 
differ from others so little as to hardly need a 
place in even the best-stocked wardrobe. For 
evening the Inverness is somewhat out of 
date, being much less worn this winter than 
for many years past, but still it must be men- 
tioned as not bad style, if not smart. The 
raglan now is fast losing its grip among smart 
men, though it is still worn. It may be 
either of light or heavy material. The man 
who gives his tailor carte blanche would have 
one of light weight and light shade—gray 
Oxford or Cambridge—and another of dark 
material and heavy weight—an unnoticeable 
herring-bone, for instance. He would also 
have a black single-breasted coat of medium 


* weight, lined with satin and faced with silk, 


for full-dress afternoon and evening wear. 
This coat hangs a trifle below the knee, and 
has side, change and breast pockets, the latter 
without flaps, raised or plain seams, and vel- 
vei—more rarely silk—collar. 

The Chesterfield coat with full back is 
most desirable for all-round wear in town, as 


is also the plain melton with small high 


lapels, which somewhat resembles it. Both 
of these coats, however, would hardly be 
necessary to the most complete wardrobe. 
The Newmarket deserves some description, as 
being more or less worn this winter. It is 
double-breasted, with raised seams, the waist 
line plainly defined, skirts hanging well be- 
low the knees and rather full, like those of a 
frock coat. It has turned-back cuffs, velvet 
collar and bone buttons in front. The side 
pockets are large, set at a slight angle, and 
have flaps’; breast pocket without flap. The 


cost of having these coats made at the better 
tailors, of course, varies according to the 
material and lining; generally speaking, it 
should be from $60 to $80. 

As to the other coats most desirable, they 
are the long black fur-lined coat, with wide 
fur collar and cuffs ; the country coat, known 
as the ** Macfarlane’’; the short covert, and 
the long, loose traveling ulster for the cars or 
steamer, The first of these may be bought 
ready made at many of the good shops, of 
various fur combinations, at a cost of from 
$60 to $200. They have already been par- 
ticularly described in Vogie of 4 January. 
The covert is, of course, much too well 
known to need any description, either as to 
make or price, except that I should strongly 
advise having English cloth, as I have seen 
none so good made in this country. If one 
may own both a Macfarlane and ulster, so 
much the better; but of the two I should 
choose the ulster as being more serviceable 
not only in traveling, but for general country 
wear. It should be made very loose and 
long, hanging almost to the ankles ; should 
be double-breasted (it may be single-breasted, 
if preferred), with four bone buttons down 
the front in a double row ; side pockets, and 
breast pocket on the left side, all with flaps. 
I should select an ulster rather than a Mac- 
farlane, because the latter is a cape coat, 
without sleeves, and in windy weather, when 
it is necessary to keep the cape buttoned 
down the front, the arms do not have free 
play. The cape is long, not removable, fas- 
tened at the back, and, as I have implied, 
may be buttoned in front. The coat is 
single-breasted and has large side and breast 
pockets, built on the outside and covered by 
flaps. 

I must not forget to mention the rain coat, 
made of cravanette, very long and somewhat 
like the ulster in build; the box-cloth driv- 
ing coat, double-breasted, with strapped 
seams, velvet collar, pearl buttons and side, 
change and breast pockets with flaps, stitch- 
ing around the sleeves and flannel lining ; 
and, last of all, the long golf or rain cape 
reaching to the knees, made of some double- 
faced woolen material that will not easily 
wet. 

The above list comprises all the outer coats 
now in vogue that even the most fastidious 
man could possibly care to own. To givean 
exact estimate of the cost of owning them is 
quite impossible, but, all told, for garmer ts. 
correctly made and of the best materials, the 
figure should not exceed $750. 

Boots and shoes may well take the next 
place in this inventory of a completely fur- 
nished wardrobe. Extravagance in respect to 
footwear is really, in the end, the hight of 
economy, paradoxical as it may sound; and 
the only drawback to having a great many 
pairs of boots in use at one time is that, if 
properly taken care of, they will outlast the 
modes in fashion at the time of their origin. 
Boots and shoes, then, will be the next topic 
of discussion under the head of The Well- 
Dressed Man. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three 
Dollars, for subscription to Vogue for 
one year, to be sent to 


Name 


Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for refer- 
ence. 

It is the best fashion paper and subscrib- 
ing for it is the only way to get its ful? 
benefit. The low subscription price makes 
it almost as cheap to subscribe for a whole: 
year as to buy single copies half the year. It 
costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole year, 
but $5.20 to buy single copies at ten cents. 
each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as 
often as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper 
regularly at hand by mail at any address every 
week in the year. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 47 18 JAN., 1900 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 


a week as described in detail on this 
page. Vogue pattern coupon cut from any 
issue of Vogue must be sent with the remit- 
tance. 


a | He pattern for this week is for a plain 
shirt, which may be made of satin, 
cloth, French flannel, or of wash 

material. The shirt illustrated is of light 

biue liberty satin. The shaped cuffsand box- 
plait down the front are trimmed with rows 
of stitching and French knots in white silk. 

The high collar of satin is also stitched. The 

small turnovers are of velvet stitched, and 

dotted with French knots. The shirt hooks 
down the front under the box-plait. This 
shirt is also pretty made of pastel-green cloth, 
the cuffs, collar, and box-plait being cross- 
stitched with embroidery silk in green, yel- 
low, light blue and white. In making the 
shirt of wash material, a good combination is 
to use solid blue linen for the shirt, and white 
linen for the collar box-plait, and cuffs 
stitched and French knotted with blue linen 
floss matching the blue of the shirt. These 
plain shirts, made of satin, are most useful to 
wear with tailor-made gowns of the skirt and 
coat model, and may be made more elaborate 
by the addition of a real lace collar and sleeve 
ruffles. Very good imitation laces can be 
bought now, which do very well, but cheap 

Jaces spoil the effect of a gown, and as lace 

can be used again and again, it is economy to 

buy a good quality. 


MATERIALS 
He variety of materials in which this 
bodice would look well is infinite, 
chambray, piqué, dimity, cloth, 


cheviot, flannel and satin being among them. 
In yard-wide material, two and a half yards 
would make this shirt ; of flannel, three yards 
would be required, 


SHIRTS 


See prettiest patterns and materials for 
shirts seem to be shown at this time 
of the year, and for those who make 

or supervise their own clothes this is the time 
when they should make up their shirts for the 
season, as the winter gowns are supposedly 
in order, and it is rather too early for defi- 
nitely settled models for spring gowns. The 
shirt makers are sending out lovely samples ; 
to make a choice is really difficult, 

The shirt makers have made it as easy as 
possible to find a becoming shirt, as among 
the mass of samples we have seen hardly a 
plaid is shown, and stripes are so much more 
becoming to all figures. The very newest 
patterns are plain colors—a beautiful blue, 
pink and violet, with a figured dot about as 
large as a pea, and plain colors in pink, vio- 
let blue, and an unusually pretty shade of 
tan, striped with four hair lines of black, 
outlined on either side with two hair lines of 
white, alternating with a solid stripe of plain 
color about an inch wide. We think the 
plain colors, striped with raised hair lines in 
white, and also striped with a darker shade 
in the same color and white, are more be- 
coming than broken stripes or plaids. 

Plain white shirts are most useful and 
serviceable, as they launder perfectly and 
look well until worn out. Among the sam- 
ples shown are stripes in various widths and 
combinations, small raised polka-dots, little 
leaves embroidered, and various dimity pat- 
terns. A sensible outfit of shirts would be : 
six white ones, which should be worn with 
white piqué, duck, light tan or light gray 
skirts ; with dark skirts a colored shirt looks 
better. We need not remind the economical 
girl that a well-fitting white shirt, a2 white 
piqué skirt, a clean white belt, with the 
addition of a lace cravat and a smart hat, 
will enable her to go anywhere in the after- 
noon, and be sure of looking well and be 
well dressed ; and, of course, this does not 
mean for any formal function. To continue 
with the shirts: In regard to colored shirts 
girls should be careful to choose becoming 
colors, and not materials combining more than 





two colors. The most becoming are the clear 
plain colors, striped. With colored shirts, 
one should be careful to wear very plain stocks 
and collars, not elaborate satin affairs, as 
colored shirts are strictly morning or traveling 
dress, If a girl can make her own shirts, 
she can afford six colored ones also, The 
cuffs should be just like those on the men’s 
shirts, except a little narrower, and fastened 
with link cuff buttons. We do not advocate 
wash silk shirts for the economical girl, as 
we have yet to see the wash silk that looks 
well after washing, no matter how carefully 
and even before washing if worn in the sun 
the color changes. We think silk shirts 
should be of a good quality in darker colors, 
or a fancy shirt of silk and chiffon, lace, etc. 
Three flannel shirts are always useful for cool 
days, yachting and golf. 











black crochet siik, two hanks of beads (steel 
beads also look well), No. 8, and a steel 
crochet hook, No. 2. In working with 
beads, they should all be threaded on to the 
silk before commencing to crochet; also in 
crocheting with beads, the back of the work 
is always the right side. Having threaded 
your beads, commence to work as follows : 
Make a chain of 12, and join into a circle.— 
1st round. Work 1 double crochet into the 
first stitch, 2 into the next; and repeat all 
round.—2nd round. Work 1 double crochet 
into each of two stitches, 2 into the third, 
and repeat all round. Take both sides of the 
stitches throughout the bag.—3rd_ round. 
Work 1 double crochet into each of three 
stitches, 2 into the fourth. Continue to in- 
crease in this manner, making six increasings 
in each round, with one more stitch between 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 47, PLAIN SHIRT 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 47 sent on receipt ot 


coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


There comes a quality of twilled flannel 
that washes very well, and only costs twenty- 
five cents a yard. An idea that we have 
found most useful and satisfactory is to have 
a white taffeta fitted shirt with a few bones, 
no collar or cuffs, and double-faced shields 
sewed well in, This shirt is worn under your 
unlined shirts of flannel or silk, keeps them 
clean, makes them fit better, and also obviates 
the necessity of putting shields in all your 
shirts, which are apt to show if sewed in 
well. This shirt may also be made of white 
habutai silk ; which washes, or white lawn, 
in which case the bones should be put in 
cases from which they can be slipped like the 
athletic waists. 


SILK AND BEAD BAG TO BE 
MOUNTED ON SILVER TOP 


fee bag is extremely pretty mounted 

on a silver top, but if that is not 

available it can have a top of silk or 
satin drawn.up with ribbon. These bags are very 
much used at present, being one of the winter 
novelties revived from a fashion of long ago. 
The materials required for it will be 1 oz. of 
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the increasings, until there are 140 stitches. 
Now begin to work with the beads, to do 
which draw one bead close up to the work at 
the back, and make an ordinary double 
crochet stitch, thus fastening the bead to the 
back of the work. Work 1 round with a 
bead to each stitch, 4 rounds of silk alone, a 
second round with a bead to each stitch, and 
2 more rounds of silk alone. Commence the 
border as follows: 1st round. 65 stitches 
with a bead to each, § stitches in silk, repeat 
all round. —2nd round. 1 bead, * 3 silk, 1 
bead, 3 silk, 3 beads, repeat from * toend of 
round, finishing with 3 silk, 2 beads.— 3rd 
round, 2 silk, 3 beads, repeat all round.—4th 
round. 1 silk, * 3 beads, 2 silk, repeat from 
* to end, finishing with three beads, 1 silk. 
—sth round. 2 silk * 5 beads, 5 silk, re- 
peat from * star all round, ending with 5 
veads, 3 silk.—6th round. Silk.—7th round. 
5 silk, 5 beads, repeat all round —8th round. 
2 beads, * 1 silk, 9 beads, repeat from * all 
round, ending with 1 silk, 7 beads.—gth 
round. 2 silk, * 1 bead, 9 silk, repeat from * 
all round, end with 1 bead, 7 silk.—roth 
round. 5 beads, 5 silk, repeat all round, 
ending with 5 beads, 4 silk, to bring the end 


of the next round even-—11th round. 3 
beads, 1 silk, 3 beads, 3 silk, repeat all 
round. Two rounds in silk. For the body 
of the bag the following pattern may be re- 
peated as many times as the length of the 
bag required demands. The one we give is 
about 4 inches long from the base of the bor- 
der tothe top, and is 16 rounds of the pat- 
tern, having the first six repeated after the 
1oth.—1st round of pattern, 2 silk, * 2 
beads,8 silk; repeat from * all round, ending 
with 2 beads, 6 silk.—2nd round, The 
same.—3rd and 4th rounds. 2 beads, 2 silk, 
2 beads, 4 silk; repeat all round —sth and 
6th rounds. As Ist and 2nd.—7th round. 
7 silk, * 2 beads, 8 silk; repeat from * all 
round, ending with 2 beads, 1 silk.—8th and 
gth rounds. 6 silk, 4 beads, Repeat all 
round. Work 2 rounds of silk; two rounds 
of 1 silk, 1 bead. Two rounds of silk, and 
sew on to the clasp Make 3 drops for the 
bottom of the bag thus: String 15 beads, 1 
large bead, 15 beads, and sew the three to 
the circle with which you commenced, draw- 
ing it together. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No Louis xv. Jacket. 
No Golt Cape 
No Appliqué Design. 
No Drop Skirt. 


Blouse Silk W aist. 

Lace Guimpe. 

Breakfast Jacket. 

Shirt Waist. 

Cloth Jacket. 

Golf Skirt. 

Light Summer Skirt. 

Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
Bathing Suit. 

No, 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat, 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse W aist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers, 

No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce, 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 
No, 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown, 

No, 38 Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 
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THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 48 Three Sleeves. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E/Nelosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 

below : 

Wages Pen Nese. «sis evi avwdacobe 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee 
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This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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a THE CELEBRATED COON’S 
— FUR AND SILK GLOVE 


ree to 
draw- ; MADE BY THE SHAKERS; AN IDEAL COLD WEATHER 


GLOVE. ‘THE PECULIAR COMBINATION OF FUR AND SILK 
MAKE IT VERY WARM AT THE SAME TIME PREVENTING 
THE HAND FROM PERSPIRING, A FAULT SO COMMON IN 
LINED GLOVES, A PERFECT GLOVE FOR OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 


PRICE, PLAIN, $7.50 
FACED WITH LEATHER FOR DRIVING, $10.50 
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Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these cocktails to be | 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equa! to the 
best cocktails served over any bar in the | et 
world. Being compounded in accurate | { AOI il 


proportions, they will always be found | ° 
of uniform quality. : e 100 
Connoisseurs agree that ot two cock- ] 


tails made of the same materia! and pro- | Ce } 4} 
pt 


portions the one which is aged must be | 4 ° 

the better. } 0 la 1 y 
Try our YORK Cocktail made without RAT 

any sweetening, dry and delicious. | i 
For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars | . j with 

of the principal railroads of the U.S. 


, PR ccna ant Absolute 
ee G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Propo Purity / 
39 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eas. ie ‘ FHS MME. GARDNER 


S.RAE&CO. 
Pure, mild and curative—the ideal toilet soap. X Leghorn, Italy| | Corsets made to order 


Established 1836 








52 West 21st Street 


pP acker ~ Tar Soap ——— || All the newest models 


SKIN | 
used daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents O bi E| | FOOD Corsets 
chapping and roughness. Will positively remore incipient wriaklessed reaore | | FOF reducing corpul- 


healthy color and firmness to the skin. An immedi- 


ate improvement guaranteed, By mail, $1.50, Con- ency and length- 


Invaluable for Shampooing OLIVE ROBART aco. || ening the waist 
Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp | rersily Sicowreder anemic conditions order Perfect fit Guaranteed 


O L E j WATER ||. silk Petticoats a Specialty 


$2.00, post paid, 


























THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 
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(Centinued from page iii) 
Margaret Anglin, Blanche Burton, Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen, William Faversham, 
Joseph Wheelock, W. H. Compton and Guy 
Standing are in the cast. 


The Degenerates was presented by Mrs. 
Langtry on Monday evening at the Garden 
Theatre. As must be pretty generally known 
by this time, so extensive has been the 
advance advertising, this play depicts those 
cumberers of the ground, the London fast set. 


To turn from such a play to the Little 
Minister and Maud Adams is like coming out 
of a pest house into the open of green fields, 
sunlight and air, odorous of blossoming 
plants. Miss Adams has lost no whit of her 
attractiveness nor has hundreds of re-repeti- 
tion of the text taken aught from the appa- 
rent spontaneity of her speech. 


From Broadway to Tokio, a play which 
was to have been brought out on Monday at 
the New York, is now advertised for a first 
night on Saturday. The scenes, of which 
there are six, show, respectively, Longacre 
Square, New York City, a Japanese temple, 
the deck of an ocean steamer, a wax-model- 
er’s studio, a railroad train and the Golden 
Gate at San Francisco. The story is as wild 
and improbable as the generality, which are 
mainly an excuse for ballets and specialties of 
various kinds, 


Miss Annie Russell, as Miss Hobbs, retires 
from the Lyceum with the close of the week, 
to be followed on Monday by a Frohman 
company and Love's Surprises, a'’comedy which 
engages the services of Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
among the principals. 


The Belle of New York returns to the 
Casino on 22 January, and this is, conse- 
quently, the last week of Little Red Riding 
Hood.—The Ameer, Victor Herbert’s comic 
opera, in which Frank Daniels has scored a 
success, is also being given its last New York 
representations. On Monday next Miss Olga 
Nethersole is to appear at this theatre in 
Clyde Fitch’s dramatization of Daudet’s 
novel, Sappho. 


Mr. Richard Mansfield is playing a round 
of his principal réles this week at the Har- 
iem Opera House. On Monday next it is 
expected that Mr. John Drew will get 
around to this theatre with The Tyranny of 
Tears. 


David Belasco’s Naughty Anthony, at the 
Herald Square Theatre, appears to be com- 
mendable mainly because it supplied Miss 
Blanche Bates with an opportunity to show 
the already admiring critics and public that she 
is possessed of an enviable versatility. 


Martha is the opera of the week that en- 
gages the services of the Castle Square Opera 
Company at the American Theatre, At the 
Lower Harbor, by Spinelli, and The Magic 
Melody, by Offenbach, is the dual bill for 
next week, 


Edward Harrigan and a company of his 
own give a short play, McSorley’s Inflation, 
at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house. 
Another attraction of the house for the week 
is Duncan’s Collies, billed as the only dog 
orchestra in the world. — Miss May Irwin con- 
tinues to exploit Sister Mary at the Bijou, 
Wheels Within Wheels at the Madison Square 
has settled down for such a steady run that 
seats are now ordered three weeks in advance. 


Ben-Hur is in its eighth week at the Broad- 
way, and the indications are that it would 
continue to draw crowded houses if it were 
kept there for many times eight weeks. Chris 
and the Wonderful Lamp continues to enter- 
tain Victoria audiences. There are matinees 
on Saturdays at this house, on which occasions 
neither smoking nor drinking are allowed. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.10, Way Down East. 
American—8.15, Martha. 

Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary. 

Broadway—8, Bea-Hur. 

Casino—8.15, Red Riding Hood. 
Criterion—-8.30, The Little Minister, 
Daly's—8.20, The Manceuvres of Jane. 
Empire—8.20, Brother Officers. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Three Little Lambs. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Village Postmaster. 
Garden—8.30, Richard Mansfield. 


Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Richard Mansfield. 
Herald Square—8.15, Naughty Anthony. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, The Cowboy and the Lady. 
Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs, 

Madison Square—8.30, Wheels Within W heels. 
Wallack’s—8.15, The Ameer. 
Proctor’s—Continuous Performance, 
Keith’s—Centinuous performance. 
Eden—Concert, Cinématograph, W ax works, 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Victoria—Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 
Koster & Bial'’s—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields’s—Barbara Fidgety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 


Il waar racy naan (ES) 


[Notg. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressess to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instruciive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention, } 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM IN- 
DIANA 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON. DOUBLEDAY AND 
M’CLURE COMPANY 


Wn likes a tale steeped in senti- 
mentality will enjoy Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s successful novel. Here the 

reader encounters not alone the romantic de- 

lirium of a lover, but, behold ! also the author 
is in love with his heroine, of whom he says, 

“ The white-ruffed fennel reached up its 

dusty yellow heads to touch her skirts as she 

passed and then drooped satisfied against the 
purple iron-weed at the roadside.”” When it 
is remembered that it is not the infatuated 
hero who thinks or utters this sentimental 
drivel but the author himself, it will seem no 
calumny to say that the work is marred by 
an excess of lovesickness which palls. The 
heroine, an impossibly resourceful person, 
will hardly be the favorite with others that 
she is with her creator, as he fails signally to 
make the reader feel the charm with which 
he tries to invest her. Her kittenish be- 
havior, her ill breeding and her silly myste- 
ries are a bore. Fortunately, however, the 
hero, Harkless, the editor of the Carlow 
County Herald, dominates the book, and al- 
though the taint of a vitiating sentimentality 
is in his blood he manages despite of it to at- 
tain a high degree of virility. A taking 
figure, shrewd, capable, courageous, sympa- 
thetic, modest and lonely. That is Harkless 
when he is introduced and that he remains, in 
spite of his sentimental lapses, to the end. 
The mise en-scéne is mean. Few settings 

could be less spectacular for a hero than a 
struggling county-seat out on the ‘flatlands of 
Indiana. It is in such lowly and semi-comatose 
environment that Harkless lived a fine life 
and did deeds of really splendid daring. For 
the admirably story of what he endured and 
achieved the reader is referred to the book 
itself. There follow in excerpt only a few 
pictures selected because the local color is so 
admirably true. 


* * * 


‘*This is a county-seat, and the inhabit- 
ants and the local papers refer to it confidently 
as four ccity.". The heart of the flat lands is 
a central area called Carlow County, and the 
county-seat of Carlow is a town unhappily 
named in honor of its first settler, William 
Platt, who christened it with his blood. Na- 
tives of this place have sometimes remarked, 
easily, that their city had a population of from 
five to six thousand souls. _It is easy to for- 
give them for such statements ; civic pride is 
a virtue. 

‘* The social and business energy of Platt- 
ville concentrates on the Square. Here, in 
summer-time, the gentlemen are wont to 
lounge from store to store in their shirt 
sleeves; and here stood the old, red-brick 
court-house, loosely fenced in a shady grove 
of maple and elm—slipp’ry ellum ’—called 
the ‘Court-House Yard.” When the sun 
grew too hot for the dry-goods box whittlers 
in front of the stores around the Square and 
the occupants of the chairsin front of the 
Palace Hotel on the corner, they would go 
across and drape themselves over the court- 
house fence, under the trees, and leisurely 
carve their initials on the top board. The 
farmers hitched their teams to the fence, for 
there were usually loafers energetic enough 
to shout ‘Whoa!’ if the flies worried the 
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horses beyond patience. In the yard, 
amongst the weeds and tall, unkempt grass, 
chickens foraged all day long; the fence was 
so low that the most matronly hen flew over 
with propriety ; and there were gaps that ac- 
commodated the passage of itinerant pigs. 
Most of the latter, however, preferred the 
cool wallows of the less important street cor- 
ners, Here and there a big dog lay asleep in 
the middle of the road, knowing well that the 
easy-going Samaritan, in his case, would pass 
by on the other side. 

‘* Only one street attained to the dignity of 
a name—Main Street, which formed the 
north side of the Square. In Carlow County, 
descrip*ive location is usually accomplished by 
designating the adjacent as ‘ Up at Bardlocks’,’ 
* Down by Schofields’,” ‘Right where Hib- 
bards live,’ ‘ Acrost from Sol. Tibbs’s,’ or, 
‘Other Side of Jones’s field.’ In winter, 
Main Street was a series of frozen gorges and 
hummocks; in fall and spring, a river of 
mud; in summer, a continuing dust heap; it 
was the best street in Plattville. 

‘*The people lived” happily ; and, while 
the world whirled on outside, they were con- 
tent with their own. It would have moved 
their surprise as much as their indignation to 
hear themselves spoken of as a ‘secluded 
community ;° for they sat up all night to 
hear the vote of New York, every campaign. 
Once when the President visited Rouen, 
seventy miles away, there were only a few 
bankrupts (and not a baby amongst them) 
left in the deserted homes of Carlow County. 
Everybody had adventures; almost every- 
body saw the great man; and everybody was 
glad to get back home again. It was the 
longest journey some of them ever set upon, 
and these, elated as they were over their 
travels, determined to think twice ere they 
went that far from home another time. 

*¢ On Saturdays the farmers enlivened the 
commercial atmosphere of Plattville; and 
Miss Tibbs, the postmaster’s sister and clerk, 
used to make a point of walking up and 
down Main Street as often as possible, to get 
a thrill in the realization of some poetical 
expressions that haunted her pleasingly ; 
phrases she had employed frequently in her 
poems for the ‘Carlow County Herald.’ 
When thirty or forty country people were 
scattered along the sidewalks in front of the 
stores on Main Street, she would walk at 
nicely calculated angles to the different 
groups so as to leave as few gaps as possible 
between the figures, making them appear as 
near a solid phalanx as she could. Then she 
would murmur to herself, with the accent of 
soulful revel, ‘ The throngéd city streets,’ 
and, ‘Within the throngéd city,’ or, 
‘Where the thronging crowds were swarm- 
ing and the great cathedral rose.” Although 
she had never been beyond Carlow and the 
bordering counties in her life, all her poems 
were of city streets and bustling multitudes. 
She was one of those who had been unable to 
join the excursion to Rouen when the Presi- 
dent was there; but she had listened avidly 
to her friends’ descriptions of the crowds. 
Before that time her muse had been sylvan, 
speaking of ‘ Flow’rsof May,” and hinting at 
thoughts that o’ercame her when she roved 
the woodlands thro’; but now the inspiration 
was become decidedly municipal and urban, 
evidently reluctant to depart beyond the retail 
portions of a metropolis. Her verses begin- 
ning, ‘O, my native city, bride of Hibbard’s 
winding stream,’’—Hibbard’s Creek runs 
west of Plattville, except in time of drought 
—‘ When thy myriad lights are shining, and 
thy faces, like a dream, Go flitting down thy 
sidewalks when their daily toil is done,’ were 
pronounced, at the time of their publication, 
the best poem that had ever appeared in the 
* Herald.’ ’’ 


* * * 


It was into this environment that a young 
man graduate of an Eastern college came 
after having expended all his money in the 
purchase of the local sheet, The Carlow 
County Herald, which he had never seen nor 
heaid of except from the former owner who 
sold it to him miles away from Pilattville. 
The paper was so “‘ everlasting bad that the 
Plattville people bent their heads in shame.”’ 
How Harkless turned being duped into vic- 
tory makes the story. 


_ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


O LONDON TOWN. By Artuur 
Morrison. Hergert S. Stone AND 
Company. Like Tales of Mean 

Streets and A Child of the Jago, To London 
Town gives a picture of life in the eastern 
parts of London. The book is strongly writ- 
ten and there are some charming descriptions 
of Epping Forest, near which the old butter- 
fly-hunter and his family live, 


LITTLE JIM CROW, AND OTHER 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Crara 
Morris, Tue Century Company. These 
are not tales, as the title leads one to imagine, 
but pen and ink portraits of individuals that 
the author has known. The Princess Porce- 
lain is an exception ; it is a pretty little story 
about pansies, and reveals a delicate fancy. 


AT THE WIND’S WILL: LYRICS 
AND SONNETS, By Louise CHanpLer 
Movtton. LittTLe, Brown anp ComPAny. 
In this new volume of lyrics and sonnets 
graceful touch and purity of style are appar- 
ent. The title is suggested by Rossetti’s 
lines— 

** 1 had walked on at the wind’s will,— 

I sat now, for the wind was still.” 
Among other poems especially attractive are : 
The Secret of Arcady, A Dream inthe Night, 
Midnight at Sea, and On Meeting a Sailing 
Vessel in M d-Ocean. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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EcInNiNG AT THE Lert. Fig. t—Use- 
B ful and pretty pale blue cachemire 
blouse corded with little pipings of 
black satin. An odd vest of taffeta the same 
shade, is surrounded and outlined with a 
corded band of black satin, while an appliqué 
of lace is applied on the vest. Black round 
jet buttons are the only other trimming; tight 
fitting sleeves have a band of the corded satin 
and a flare cuff of stitched taffeta at the hand. 
Yoke of blue taffeta smartened with bands of 
satin stitched flat at either side. 

Fic. 2.—Poult de soie bodice elaborate in 
effect and easily made at home. The deep 
collar has waves of satin cord and an em- 
broidery of French knots; if of white silk, 
the cords are smart in black, and the knots 
in either pale blue or pink. The little but- 
tons fastening the straps are black satin, 
Tops of sleeves elaborately treated with cord 
and knots as is the bottom. The same idea 
is also carried out in narrow vest, and two 
bands on either side, This model is particu- 
larly fetching, and any one can sew on the 
satin cord and make French knots of heavy 
rope silk. 

Fig. 3.—Black panne velvet dinner corsage 
covered with squares of jet; large nail heads 
fill the centre of every other square. About 
the heart-shaped décollétage is a ruffle of net 
with a double line of finely ruched net at the 
bottom. Two large black velvet roses are 
fastened to one shoulder, and across one arm 
only a black velvet ribbon is tied in a rosette 
bow. Another bow is caught just under the 
point of the bodice in front. 

Fig. 4.—Satin velour waist of white 
sprinkled with black. Outlining guimp and 
down the side are rows of narrow black velvet 
cat-stitched together. Tops of sleeves are 
covered with a shallow cap, and loops of nar- 
row black velvet are in bunches of three down 
the side. Guimpe of either heavy cream gui- 
pure or filmy Chantilly without lining. The 
two guimps make the bodice appropriate for 
either evening or day wear. 

Fig. 5.— Dark blue silk shirt waist covered 
with French knots of golden-browa silk. 
Deep écru lace forms the vest and crushed 
collar, and gold braid reaches from the under 
arm seam over the vest, and braids in and out 
with points that reach up from the belt. 
Three small enameled buttons finish the ends 
of braid on either side. 
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Street gown of gray mixed cheviot, trimmed 
with black braid and steel buttons. Folded 
belt of gray velvet, the end finished with 
gray fringe. Silver fox collarette. Hat of 
gray felt bound with black velvet and trimmed 
with black velvet and feathers. 
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Walking dress of tan satin-faced cloth, 
trimmed with bias bands of golden brown 
velvet, and velvet covered buttons, waistcoat 
of green cloth fastened with velvet buttons. 
Bow of white plaited lawn. Hat of tan felt, 
trimmed with a band of brown velvet, and 
two large green velvet roses. Umbrella of 
green silk. 

MIDDLE PAGE 


BEGINNING AT THE Lert, Fig. 1.—A 
lovely dinner frock can be made like the illus- 
tration, of a variety of materials. A useful and 
smart combination wouid be satin crépon of a 
very pale gray tint combined with liberty gauze, 
which can be bought now very inexpensively, 
and is always soft and graceful, and wears 
better than chiffon. The underskirt of lib- 
erty gauze is side-plaited, and at the bottom is 
a ruffle headed with a quilling of the gauze. 
The overdress is slashed at the side and out- 
lined with scallops. An effective treatment 
is a narrow black Chantilly scalloped insertion 
that is sewn on, while large bow knots or a 
conventional design of Chantilly can be ap- 
pliquéd and cut from beneath. Black velvet 
ribbons attach the overskirt from side to side, 
and are fastened with smart little paste slides. 
Bodice of liberty gauze, plaited, and strapped 
with bands of corded black velvet. A full 
filmy ruffle outlines the décolletage and con- 
tinues to the belt. As the ruffles fall away a 
fulled vest of crépe de chine is seen. There 
are no sleeves but narrow bands of ribbon vel- 
vet run through paste slides reach partially 
across the neck. Such a gown would be most 
becoming to a tall slight figure. - 

Fig. 2.—Evening gown with white chiffon 
petticoat over which is hung an overdress of 
écru lace and narrow black ribbon velvet, lat- 
ticed, hung at the bottom with long black 
silk fringe attached to each end with tufts of 
silk, or if you have a mind to be extravagant 
black chenille fringe and lattice would be 
very handsome. ‘The bodice is finished with 
the band of insertion at the top and the lat- 
tice going in to the belt which is a rope of 
pearls claaped in tha back. One large full 
blown white rose with exquisite foliage of 
tender green is tied with a bow of black wired 
ribbon velvet.. A tight dog collar of pearls is 
a smart addition and in the hair a bow of 
wired velvet with aigrette of white. Opera 
wrap of white chiffon. 

Fig. 3-—Dinner gown of black net made 
over a changeable gray taffeta. Largeécru lace 
design is wrought in the net. The bottom 
of the overdress is cut in Vandyke points out- 
lined with a ruffle shirred in the centre and 
edged on either side with ribbon velvet. An- 
other band of ribbon velvet covers the stitches 
where it is sewn on. Deep side-plaited flounce 
of net gives that becoming and delightful 
swirl at the bottom. The bodice is cut very 
square and about the opening white chiffon is 
severely drawn and knotted at one side. 
Plain sleeves reach over the hand in a flare, 
In the hair a black tulle rosette and aigrette 
is smart. 

Fig. 4.—Chenille dotted lisse in pale 
mauve (which I saw in one of the shops for 
very little a yard) is trimmed with a narrow 
insertion of white silk lace, diamond shaped, 
linked together, the skirt parts in front, 
showing a point of the under plaited flounce, 
which is striped with lace. Corsage cut 
heart-shaped and trimmed with a ruffle of 
lisse. Cleopatra band of velvet about the 
throat, with slides of dull gold set with ame- 
thysts. Such a band can be bought for $3. 
The long sleeves are corded. In the hair a 
lovely pink rose with brownish leaves is fas- 
tened. 

Fig. 5.—An effective evening frock is of 
pale rose taffeta. The skirt is cut in panels, 
joined with narrow strips of pale pink cloth, 
stitched raw edge over the silk. On the 
bottom of each panel an appliqué of silk 
roses and design in white, faint green and 
pink may be added or left off, as taste dic- 
tates. Appliqué of this character may be 
purchased, and is not very expensive. The 
bodice is very smart with its little turned- 
back revers. A vest of cloth is covered with 
appliqué, and black ribbon velvet follows the 
décolletage in a double row, forms the shoul- 
der straps and ties in a bow on the shoulder. 
At one side some pink Turkish lilies are 
fastened. 


Fig. 6.—Black all-over lace finished at the 
edge with embroidery or outlined with lace 
insertion. The overdress hangs over a’ perfectly 
plain white satin skirt, and the bodice opens 
in the front showing a narrow satin vest. 
Black velvet is fastened across, Marie Antoin- 
ette fashion. The sleeves are caught together 
in points which show the arms through. 
The square is very broad in the back and 
front—gauze butterfly is worn in the hair. 

Fig. 7.—Bewitching house frock of crépon 
in pale blue. Top of the skirt gathered on 
fine cords and from that hanging free in very 
long lines. Top of the bodice is of renais- 
sance lace, while the bottom is of mirror vel- 
vet. The rever of carelessly folded chiffon 
edged with sable and fastens to one side with 
a knot of chiffon and sable tails. Long lace 
sleeves. Black tulle wired bow in the hair. 

Fig. 5896—Three-piece brown serge skirt, 
very rough in texture, with a turned fold 
stitched on the outside with many rows of 
pastel-blue silk. Coat of panne velvet, com- 
posed of diagonal tucks, also stitched with 
pastel blue. High collar of brown cloth and 
piece of cloth that laps over the collar in a V 
and extends down the centre of the back. 
Deep revers of sable are the only trimming 
on the front of the jacket. Hats of pastel- 
blue felt, trimmed with folds of castor, cream 
and browr velvet, with brown velvet roses 
caught .. either side. This frock is most 
distinguished and charming for visiting or 
luncheon. A blue velvet bodice is worn with 
the skirt and has many hand tucks. The 
long sleeves are edged with able, and wee 
brass buttons fasten it down the back. 

Fig. 5916.—Dainty bridal gown built of 
créme panne velvet, cut Princesse, fastening 
under the lace scarf in front. Yoke and col- 
lar of hand-run tucks, shirred tight. About 
the décolletage is draped a rare old Mechlin 
lace scarf, caught with a knot of velvet at the 
bust, and again at one side, below the waist, 
and from there falls gracefully to the bottom 
of the skirt. The traine is square and very 
long. Veil of tulle held in place with a big 
velvet rosette. 

Fig. 5941. — Mauve satin-finish cloth 
gown built with an inlet apron overskirt 
edged with a bias fold of cloth covered with 
stitching. The bottom of the skirt is per- 
fectly plain. The bodice ends at the waist 
with a narrow stitched band of cloth, and is 
trimmed in front so that it carries out the 
idea of the skirt and simulates a princesse. 
Sleeves are also trimmed with stitched bands 
of cloth. Deep cream panne is hand-tucked 
for the stock and plastron. 

Fig. 5947.—A most becoming informal 
dinner frock may be made like the sketch of 
satin crepe de chine in a dainty lemon yel- 
low. The tunic falls over a shallow and deep 
plissé of chiffon edged with a fine ruche of 
the same. In the front the tunic is slashed 
and corded with white moiré ; above the out- 
lining a handsome band of point Venice in- 
sertion is very effective. The bodice carries 
out the motif of the skirt and opens over a 
yoke of corded white moiré. Wired collar 
so that it folds over loosely is of point Venice 
reaching in a V to the opening of the crépe 
de chine. The lining to such a frock must 
of course be pliable and of either liberty satin 
or some soft textured silk or satin. 

Fig. 5985.—Heliotrope camel's hair gown 
with panne velvet waist, The drop skirt of 
this is severely plain, circular in cut with 
box plaited back. The waist is a much 
deeper shade of heliotrope panne velvet with 
pale écru pin dots. Ecru Point de Venice fol- 
lows the yoke edges, sleeve trimming and 
finishes points at wrist. The yoke and sleeve 
top are of tucked écru Brussels net over 
white satin. On the sleeve tucking and on 
front of yoke appliqués of the lace are inserted. 
The front of waist is draped slightly, fastening 
at left side of yoke and at waist cut steel or- 
naments. Stock tie of plain velvet matching 
shade of waist. 

Fig. 5993. —Cachemere house gown of 
vieux rose with braiding. The circular drop 
skirt is trimmed with rows of narrowest silk 
braid in same color. The tunic is circular, 
two small plaits in back. Point de Venice 
insertion down front suggesting a gore. The 
same lace is used on waist and on sleeves from 
wrist to elbow. Braiding on front of bodice 
and across shoulders in back ; also on sleeves 
at wrist, The bodice opens over a front of 


accordion-plaited cream chiffon over ivory 
satin ; strappings of narrowest Venice edging, 
and chiffon collar and bow. 


SOCIAL PRACTICES 


FORTUNE TELLING 


T is no secret to those conversant with 
social fads, that women of prominence 
and social standing indulge to an extra- 

ordinary degree in séances with palmists and 
fortune-tellers. In fact, in spite of woman's 
advancement, and her intellectual expansion, 
there never wis a time in the history of our 
country when high born, and humbly bred, 
of great and small fortunes, were so given 
over to going to have their fortunes told. 
The palmist it is true, stands on a higher 
grade than the card reader, and is rightfully 
accepted as an entertainer for an afternoon 
drawing-room diversion, whilethe other is not 
spoken of without more or less caution ex- 
cept in intimate circles. Still, both palmist 
and fortune teller achieve their success by 
first gaining some social celebrity. Their 
prices are raised by that means, and no one 
grumbles at it. 

Palmiists are paid large sums by the hour, 
when they appear at Mrs. So and So’s tea or 
At Home. Private séances are equally high 
priced. A society woman would never ven- 
ture to call at a palmist or fortune teller’s 
house. That would be very infra dig. The 
plan is to send a messenger requesting a priv- 
ate appointment, naming place, time and 
hour. The lady selects her own house, or 
the house of an intimate friend equally inter- 
ested, and failing in both, secures two com- 
fortable rooms at a hotel to hold the séance 
in. In summer a yacht is a very convenient 
rendezvous, and telegrams are speedy mes- 
sengers. Large fees are the result of these 
impromptu parties, and a pleasureable excite- 
ment, the satisfaction gained by an intime 
circle invited thereto. 

There are cases, however, when from a 
harmless fad this diversion falls into a pas- 
sion, and particularly is this the case with 
fortune-telling. ‘The constant habit creates 
moments of intense exhilaration to be followed 
by periods of great despondency, and ends by 
robbing the victim of all power to act on his 
or her own judgment. Men are not all ex- 
empt from this weakness, though often 
thought to be purely a feminine one. If the 
patron is a woman of wealth she pays well for 
her infatuation, and rarely, or ever, is able to 
extricate herself from the entanglement. 

It would not quite do for these card read- 
ers to be sure of the names of their swagger 
clientelle, and various clever means are tricd 
to withhold them, all of which lends an air 
of mystification which is intoxicating for the 
moment, but which seems profoundly silly 
afterwards when the woman has time to 
reflect, 

But no one even reflects in a world where 
fads occur of this kind. La reine s’amuse. 
That is her prerogative, When palmistry and 
card-reading pall, something else will be de- 


vised. As long as it is diverting and time- 
killing, it answers. Social history repeats 
itself. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom 
pany letterste Vegue. 

(2) When se requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
= a pscudenym is given as a substitute to 
deni 


the reply. 
(Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


(4) Emergency questiens answered by 
mail befere publication when $1.0¢e is sent 
with the question. 

( } Son dential questiens anewered by 
ual are not published when $2.e0 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers shou/d keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, ower 1000 
qnrestions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1401.—The Serving of Cheese at a 
Dinner. To Inquisitives.—Kindly inform 


vii 


me is it always the correct thing to serve 
cheese immediately after the salad and before 
the dessert ? 

I. was under the impression cheese was 
served after dessert and with or before the 
coffee. 

Cheese is seldom served at formal dinners, 
except stag dinners. If it is served it should 
follow the salad, and be served with split and 
toasted water crackers, and jelly—Bar-le-duc 
is very nice with cheese. 

Cheese is usually served with pie, but pie 
is never used for a formal dinner. 

Cream cheese is sometimes served with 
lettuce salad. 


1402. From Grace. 
Rule I. 


Anonymous.—See 


1403. An Inexpensive Trousseau. 
To V. P.—Will Vogue kindly tell me of a 
suitable trousseau to come within the limit 
of about $250. It is to be a church wedding 
in February. 

The very word trousseau suggests a consid- 
erable outlay of money. The problem of 
buying such a thing on $250 is almost an 
impossibility. However, if the actual amount 
to be spent is so small you must naturally 
focus your ideas accordingly, and to do that 
it is well not to think of what you want, but 
what you can do without until you have nar- 
rowed down to bare necessities. A wedding 
frock is one of those—in fact the first—in 
importance. A soft pale tint of gray, in crépe 
de chine, would be the most serviceable, as it 
would be so useful afterwards, and if econ- 
omy and simplicity are observed, $80 should 
buy a charming creation. Have it made void 
of trimming and either tucked or corded, and 
be sure the fit is perfect, and you will have 
gained distinction in your frock. The hat to 
wear with it can at this season be picked up 
for little of nothing, say $10. Select a pretty 
airy affair and you can wear it late on into 
the spring, or if you do not care for a hat, a 
soft aigrette of tulle can be so arranged as to 
almost serve the same purpose and cost even 
less. A tailor or cloth frock for traveling is 
another necessity ; $65 will provide you with 
one built to order. Silk lined and smart in 
every particular, A severe toque would be 
best with this, and $5 should buy it. That 
leaves just $90 with which to provide frills 
and fancies, taking it, of course, for granted 
that you are already provided with such things 
as wraps and coats, A silk shirt, such as you 
need for the cloth suit, can be had for $3.95. 
Pretty négligées made at home of cotton crépe 
and trimmed with lace and ribbon are dainti- 
ness personified. You have the advantage of 
the very cheapest time of the year in which 
to buy, and at some of these midwinter sales 
lingerie can be gotten for very little. Your 
own judgment should be the best guide in 
such matters. It is very difficult for an out- 
sider to judge what your requirements may 
be. The wedding and traveling frocks are 
the substantial facts that must be met, and as 
these are covered the rest should be compara- 
tively easy. A black evening gown with a 
high and low bodice, a simple serge and a 
house dress of silk or crépe with the addition 
of the other gowns mentioned would be suffi- 
cient. If some of the gowns were made at 
home or by the ‘* little dressmaker,’’ the 
materials being carefully bought, the expense 
would not be great. 








Why should we deny that the beautiful 
complexions and velvety skins of many of our 
leading society women are due to the daily 
use of Dr. Dys’s Sachets de Toilette, Seve 
Dermale and Dysaline Cream ? 

All of Dr. Dys’s preparations for skin 
treatment can be had at V. Darsy’s, 129 
East 26th Street, New York. 


Note :—Readers of Vogue in- 
quiring names of shops where articles 
are purchasable should enclose stamped 


and addressed envelope for reply, and 





| state page and date. 
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Ahead of all Competitors 


In the race for perfection the Gilbert Manufacturing Company have distanced all followers. Cotton (Mercerized) linings are fast taking 
the place of silk for lining purposes, because they are stronger, will wear longer, and have the appearance of silk, and are far cheaper. A 
few years ago cotton linings were not worn by fashionably gowned women, but with the new processes of manufacture the more expensive 
fabric has been so closely imitated that now the most fastidious dressers make use of it. 

As the Gilbert Manufacturing Company were the pioneers in the lining field, so are they the leaders to-day—constantly devising new 
processes and methods, they are ever offering the very latest improvements in this textile art. Consequently their 


ANALYNE SILK 


IS THE MOST PERFECT SILK SUBSTITUTE ON THE MARKET TO-DAY 
IT MAY BE FOUND AT ALL DEALERS 


O. P. Dorman, President. 
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